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ON THE WAY HOME FROM THE PARIS EXHIBITION. 
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T is interesting to note now and 

then what strange coincidences 
occur in life, especially if you take 
the trouble to give chance a helping 
hand. 

I had turned my back on Paris in 
one of those semi-direct trains which 
are so convenient and are, unfortu- 
nately, so few, namely in 17 of the 
Indicateur des Chemins de Fer, 
which leaves the capital of France 
at noon, and reaches the port whose 
name was written on Queen Mary’s 
heart at 7.10 in the evening. I had 
arrived in Paris at the same time 
with certain acquaintances, and now 
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I had entered a second-class car- 
riage, to find the very same indivi- 
duals therein. Curious freak of for- 
tune, artfully induced to grant her 
votary a favourable moment ! 

On looking round I beheld with- 
out astonishment my friends, Mr., 
Mrs., Miss, and Master Grufiin, 
thrifty people in a large way of busi- 
ness; I am not bound to say in what 
way. Besides them were Mr. and 
Mrs. Bullock, who live on their pro- 

rty in a suburban villa; Monsieur 

fouton, teacher of French and 

drawing, the mildest of men; and 

Mr. Spinks, a junior partner in a 
o 
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brewery, red-haired, k-marked, 
and very conceited. knew him, 
but my knowledge amounted to this, 
that I could not him. Whether 
Spinks could bear me I don’t know, 
for I never asked him. All were 
of Barnington, including self. It 
turned out a complete party of com- 
patricts when once we were settled 
in our places. 

As they were already eight in 
number, with the weather warm 
(not to mention boxes, baskets, and 
handbags), I don’t think I should 
have been very willingly admitted 
but for Miss and Master Gruffin, 
who occupied the corners next the 
door. Young Tommy was a little 
puzzled ; Lucy—I mean Miss Gruf- 
fin—looked (shall I say it?) pleased 
when I put my foot on the carriage- 
step. In half a second I was up 
and inside. 

‘If it hadn’t been you,’ said 
Tommy, ‘we should have had enough 
without you. Let us three crowd 
round the windows now to prevent 
any one else from getting in. 

We did crowd accordingly until 
the train began to move; during 
which brief interval I had no diffi- 
culty in ascertaining precisely how 
matters stood. They were reas- 
suring, satisfactory even. 

‘You here, Gibbons!’ said Mr. 
Gruffin in surprise, as I turned 
round to salute him and my other 
fellow-travellers, with all of whom I 
was more or less acquainted. ‘ Why, 
I never once caught sight of you in 
the Exhibition.’ 

‘In such a labyrinth that’s no 
wonder,’ I replied. 

‘1 did, though,’ said Tommy, slily. 

‘Did you see the multiplying 
tops?’ I whispered to him—‘ “‘proli- 
ferous” they call them—which se- 
parate into several tops while they 
are spinning, and then they all go 
on spinning together. I bought a 
me, =! 

‘ Hononr bright, you did? asked 
Tommy, earnestly. ‘Oh, do let us 
have one, there’s a good fellow! It 
will be such fun to show it to the 
Barnington boys!’ 

‘We'll see what we can do when 
I unpack my things.’ 

‘Lalso noticed you,’ observed Mon- 
sieur Mouton, softly, ‘admiring that 
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sweet picture, The Little Stranger 
—“‘Le Nouveau-Né,” in the Swiss 
Gallery that stands in the Parc; I 
mean the “ Annexe pour les Beaux- 
Arts et Agence.” saw you were 
not alone in your admiration, and 
approve your choice.’ 

‘Of pictures? I asked, in a fid- 
getty way. 

‘Of course, he answered. ‘It 
showed your taste.’ 

Miss Gruffin pulled a little white 
cabbage-net from the rim of her 
bonnet over her face; in spite of 
which precaution it was quite appa- 
rent that her cheeks had suddenly 
become rosiur than usual. 

‘ We saw nothing of the picture,’ 
said Mrs. Gruffin, quietly turning to 
her husband. 

‘Of course you did not,’ Tommy 
blurted out. ‘ While you and the 
Governor were sitting in the garden, 
having your pennies’-worth out of 
your iron spring chairs, Lucy slip- 
 —_ the building, and I followed 

er. There we saw precipices, water- 
falls, and snow-storms; and Gibbons 
was looking at them too. But what 
Moossew means is a baby in a cradle, 
with the other young-uns just come 
to see it. The littlest is peeping in, 
just as she would peep into a bird’s 
nest in a bush a little taller than 
herself. The other two girls are 
saying to themselves what fun they’!l 
have in nursing it by-and-by. And 
then there's a boy, almost as big as 
I am, who looks as if he didn’t want 
itatall. Nomore should I if I was 
in his place. There was plenty of 
them already, without The Little 
Stranger.’ 

‘I am sorry, now, said Mrs. 
Gruffin, ‘that we did not go into 
the Swiss Annexe. But was that 
the whole of the picture, Tom? 

‘Oh no; there was the mother in 
bed, looking pleased and contented, 
as much as to say she wouldn’t 
mind having as many more; be- 
cause, you know, the hen that 
scratches for half a dozen chickens 
can scratch for a dozen.’ 

‘Trés bien. Very well described,’ 
said Monsieur Mouton, with bland 
approval. ‘ I took a sketch and notes 
of that particular picture, in order 
to make a reduced copy as soon as 
I get back.’ 
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* Which copy, I in Leg 
beg you will dispose of to nobody 
but myself. I have my own private 
reasons for loving that picture.’ 

Monsieur bowed his acceptance of 
the order. 

‘But,’ Tom continued, ‘I didn’t 
at all like the next one to it. It was 
a boat on a lake in Switzerland. In 
the boat was a father and mother, in 
mourning, neatly dressed though 
rather shabby; but they looked so 
sorrowful that if I had been a girl 
I am sure they'd have made me 
cry.’ 

‘ You did cry, Tommy,’ said Lucy, 
‘and so did I.’ 

‘More fool I, then. There was, 
besides, a little girl in the boat, who 
didn’t seem to understand what it 
was all about; and there was a 
baby’s coffin with a wreath of flowers 
upon it, which the boat, I suppose, 
was taking to the churchyard on 
the other side of the lake. It couldn’t 
be the baby in the other picture, 
because there was only one girl here, 
and the mothers weren’t the same. 
But I didn’t like that picture at all. 
It made you feel so wretched and 
sorrowful.’ 

‘An indisputable proof of its 
merit,’ Monsieur Mouton observed, 
with mild professional authority. 
‘ Did you remark, dear Sirs and Mes- 
dames, how these domestic scenes 
went to every heart? In all the 
galleries, of whatever nation, it was 
they which attracted the crowd of 
gazers.’ 

‘Who was it’ Lucy inquired, 
that said, ‘One touch of nature 
makes the whole world kin?’ 

‘In Denmark,’ M. Mouton con- 
tinued, ‘there was Extner’s “Card 
Players, Not knowing which to 
choose ;” Madame Jerichau’s 
“ Wounded Soldier,” a victim of the 
Prussians, with his sister or his true 
love reading to him; her “ Danish 
Fisherman drying his nets,” with his 
wife and child—the latter what you 
call “a chip of the old block.” In 
England there there was Nicol’s 
“ Paying the Rent,” and “ Both 
Puzzled,” the schoolboy showing 
his master a sum, which the dominie 
evidently cannot work. There was 
O’Neil’s “ Eastward ho!” soldiers’ 
wives leaving a ship after taking 
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leave of their husbands. There was 
Faed’s “ Baith Father and Mither,” 
a widower shoemaker dressing his 
— to go to a 

‘Vulgar trumpery!’ pompously 
interrupted Spinks. ‘Duis low 
things, although the newspapers call 
them “domestic and idyllic inci- 
dents.” Give me high art—pictures 
on a grand scale——’ 

‘Which make you feel a pain in 
the back of your neck after you 
have been looking at them for five 
or six minutes,’ M. Mouton slily 
added ; ‘ fall of glitter, —— and 
silks, and jewels, like “ The Diet at 
Warsaw, 1773,” in the Austrian 
gallery.’ 

‘Yes, I remember; that’s one of 
my pictures.’ 

‘ But what is it all about? What’s 
the meaning of it?’ asked Monsieur 
Mouton in honied tones. ‘ What 
has the gentleman done who has 
fallen on his back? And who are 
the gentlemen who are staring at 
him?’ 

‘They are—why, of course they 
are, Spinks slowly stammered, 
‘contributing to—to carry on the 
action of—the event depicted.’ 

‘I sup so. But what is the 
action? Only tell me, what is the 
event depicted ? again asked Mou- 
ton with pertinacious suavity. ‘I 
hold a picture to be of little value 
which requires a long story to be 
told before you can understand it, 
and high art pictures may be free 
from that fault. Thus Dubufe’s 
grand painting of the “ Prodigal 
Son,” with its two appendages in 
neutral tint (which is going to 
America when the Exhibition is 
over), needs not a word of expla- 
nation. But even Orchardson's 
“Christopher Sly” getting out of 
bed and asking for small ale in pre- 
ference to sack, was understood by 
hundreds who never read Shak- 
speare and didn’t know a word of 
English,’ 

‘ That’s true,’ said Mrs. Gruffin: 
‘I saw French ts grinning at 
it open-mouthed. And equally clear 
was Horsley’s pretty picture, “The 
New Dress,” the little girl visiting 
her grandmother to show the smart 
frock, made much too big for her, 
to allow for growth.’ 

02 
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‘Thank you, madam. On the 
other hand, who would ever guess 
that Sir Francis Grant’s “ Viscount 
Hardinge, accompanied by his two 
sons and Colonel Wood,” were re- 
turning from the battle of Feroze- 
shah? They may be very good 
portraits, but they and their horses 
are so neat and spruce that they 
rather look as if they had just come 
out of a bandbox, and were on their 
way to make a morning call.’ 

‘And Elmore’s “ Tuileries,”’ 
Mrs. Gruffin continued, ‘ “ 20 June, 
1792”—poor Marie-Antoinette in- 
sulted by the mob! Touching and 
intelligible pictures like that, which 
appeal at once to the feelings, are 
especially appropriate in an inter- 
national exhibition.’ 

‘The pictures, my dear, are all 
very well, and I don’t saya word 
against them,’ Mr. Gruffin abruptly 
remarked ; ‘ but pray let me hear as 
little about “international” as pos- 
sible. It’s reciprocity all on one 
side. Of course other nations have 
lent a helping hand; but the object 
is the praise and glory of France, 
and the filling of the pockets of the 
Exhibition Commissioners. The 
franc paid for entrance is only a 
small part of the expense. You 
need fill your pocket with half- 
franc pieces, as you would fill it 
with fralfpence before entering a 
land of mendicants.’ 

‘ I did find extra charges rather a 
tax,’ Mr. Bullock ventured to ob- 


e. 
‘I tell you, sir, it’s an endless 
succession of charges of “ cinquante 


centimes,” or fivepence. Fifty cen- 
times entrance to the Chinese café 
—a pretty take in!—-where you be- 
hold the two flat-faced, far-fetched 
damsels, and buy packets of tea of 
much the same kind as you would 
get in the Rue Vivienne; where 
you drink Strasburg beer or seltzer- 
water in preference to the beverage 
of the Celestial Empire; and where 
you listen to horrid noises called 
Chinese music, made with gongs, 
cymbals, marrowbones, and rolling- 
pins——’ 

‘ Airs which date from the time of 
Confucius,’ Mrs. Bullock pleaded. 

‘ Negro melodies vulgarized, while 
playing which the musicians can 
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hardly keep their countenances for 
laughing. It is all for money, Mr. 
Gruffin went on. ‘Fifty centimes 
to go up in the lift—grandly styled 
the Ascension Mécanique, and ex- 
hibited by Leon Edoux, Paris—with 
“ Think of the Conductor” stuck up 
inside the cage; and, when you 
reach the roof, twenty-five centimes 
to be paid down, ready money, be- 
fore you are allowed a peep through 
the telescopes there.’ 

‘ The roof of the Exhibition,’ said 
Mrs. Bullock, ‘seen from above, 
looks like a bit of the Mer de Glace, 
while the Trocadero opposite might 
fairly pass for a giants’ staircase. 
Did you notice, too, while going up, 
the effect which is said to occur in 
a balloon ascent? It seemed as if 
you were sitting still, while every- 
thing else sunk under you. In de- 
scending, the reverse occurs. You 
can hardly believe that you are 
going down. You feel sure that 
the Exhibition and all the things in 
it are being lifted in the air, until it 
catches you on your feet.’ 

‘In your wanderings through the 
building,’ Mr. Gruffin continued, 
heedless of the interruption, ‘a 
chair, delightfully elastic, invites 
you to sitdown. Up rushes a wo- 
man, armed with a badge, who com- 
mands you to deliver ten centimes. 
There is a Café Chantant, entrance 
free; but consumption by each per- 
son entering is indispensable.’ 

‘I do not quite see,’ I modestly 
remarked, ‘of what use cafés chan- 
tants are as illustrations of art and 
science. Music, for instance, is not 
greatly advanced by the Tunisian 
minstrels, who drum with their fin- 
gers on an earthen pot turned up- 
side down, playing a barbarous 
fiddle sitting cross-legged, and ac- 
companying it with singing “ Ba!” 
like a flock of sheep.’ 

‘The worst of it too is that, 
though these may be genuine, many 
of those things are merely got up. 
In Paris you can have any amount 
of Arabs, and niggers, and artists 
adrift ; a little masquerading helps 
out the rest. Such tomfoolery is an 
insult to common-sense visitors. 
The fact is, they have attempted to 
combine a serious Exhibition with a 
Bartholomew Fair. They blow the 
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nny mares | for the Propagation 
7 Useful Knowledge. And if 
ptt a foreign mountebanks are 
not forthcoming—and pains to ob- 
tain them have not been 
their place is supplied with a spu- 
rious article, which the public ac- 
cepts with a good-natured smile. 
With a little showy silk, glittering 
gauze, false hair, coloured calico, 
pearl powder, brown dye, and tinsel, 
they will speedily produce you an 
Eastern dancing-girl, a Russian 
moujik, a Turkish merchant, a 
Tunisian light of the harem, or any 
other ornamental biped you require. 
Refreshments, of course, are neces- 
sary. I don’t grudge fifty centimes 
for a glass of iced lemonade, even 
though handed to me by a black in 
a full-dress coat, with a ring on his 
finger and a rose in his buttonhole. 
And if a restaurateur likes to flank 
his doorway with a brace of con- 
ceited negroes in cream-coloured 
liveries, he is quite at liberty to do 
so. But what have the rest of 
these follies and nonsenses to do 
with the interests of manufactures 
and trade?’ 

‘They serve as advertisements,’ 
Jinks graciously explained, ‘and 
publicity in trade is everything. 
Even drop-scenes in Paris are made 
to carry advertisements, giving the- 
atrical publicity between the acts. 
I shall advise our firm to embrace 
the opportunity.’ 

‘ More shame for them if they do,’ 
growled Mr. Gruffin; ‘ we would 
never let ourselves down so low as 
that.’ 

‘But, my dear,’ gently interposed 
his wife, ‘I am sure what you call 
the follies of the Exhibition are very 
amusing.’ 

‘ At least they help the five-franc 
pieces to circulate,’ 1 said. 

‘ The fifty-centimes pieces, Gib- 
bons, if you please. They take care 
of the fifty-centimes pieces, believ- 
ing that the five-franc pieces will 
take care of themselves. But I say, 
young fellow, now we are on the 
money question, what is it that 
brings you in here? I thought you 
were so economical in your ways, 
mostly travelling third-class on the 
continent, eh ?’ 

‘Very casily answered, sir. This 


semi-direct train has no third-class 
carriages, which procures me the 
pleasure of your company. But 
you, sir—excuse me—why are you 
second-class, travelling with ladies 
accustomed to be first-class ?” 

‘For the best of reasons, my 
worthy lad. Prices in Paris have 
gone up, up, up (I wonder whether 
they'll ever come down, down, 
down!) to such an extent that, on 
reckoning up the contents of our 
united purses, we found that if we 
travelled first-class we should have 
scarcely enough cash to sleep in 
Calais, which we prefer to crossing 
the Channel by night. I thought of 
telegraphing for a remittance to be 
sent to the British Money-order Of- 
fice, which many parties at the Ex- 
hibition find so convenient; but 
Mrs. G——’ 

‘I am sorry I did not know it 
sooner,’ I said; ‘I have more money 
left than I shall want, and if five or 
ten pounds are of any 'use——’ 

Miss Gruffin looked anxious and 
doubtful of the result when I made 
this offer to her honoured parent. 
Luckily, her apprehensions turned 
out groundless. 

‘Well, you’re an honest fellow,’ 
he said, ‘and I don’t mind taking it 
Jrom you. You may lend me ten 
sovereigns. It will be the best plan 
after all.’ 

I counted into his hand the golden 
coin. Spinks was thunderstruck 
and turned yellow with envy. Mr. 
Gruffin pencilled something on a 
leaf in his pocket-book, tore it out, 
folded it, and handed it to me. ‘I 
like to do things in a business way,’ 
he said; ‘ take care of that acknow- 
ledgment until you get your money 
back again.’ 

I gravely deposited the autograph 
in my portemonnaie. Mrs. Gruffin 
nodded her approval; Lucy smiled 
a pleasant smile; while Tommy 
seemed to wonder whether I were 
not Baron Rothschild in disguise, 
or the proprietor of the Australian 
pyramid of gold whose effigy stands 
at the entrance of the Exhibition. 

‘ Fifty centimes!’ Mr. Gruffin re- 
sumed, ‘ for admission even into the 
Chapelle du Parc! ‘To be sure, 
people don’t go there to say their 
prayers. It is an exhibition of re- 
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ligious art and ecclesiastical uphol- 
stery. There are stations (repre- 
sentations of the closing incidents of 
the Saviour’s life), bas reliefs, stained 
glass windows, vestments, pave- 
ments, candelabras, baby Christs in 
mangers, organs, lustres, relics of 
martyred saints inclosed in wax- 
work bodies, gilded altar-pieces, 
shrines, bibles, missals, lecterns, 
church music pricked in notes not 
legible now, Calvarys crowded with 
statues as large as life, crucifixes, 
Madonnas, waxen tapers of the oldest 
as well as the newest fashion, gilded 
arm-chairs for episcopal sitters, em- 

broidered stools for inferior digni- 
taries, painted statues—Oh, dear 
me! it completely takes my ‘breath 
away.’ 

nd who do you think I saw 
there,’ asked Mrs. Bullock, ‘ making 
ritualistic observations ?’ 

‘Perhaps even our beloved vicar. 
aoe he is far gone enough for 

at.’ 

‘Exactly so. You have guessed 
right. He has secured a set of gold- 
embroidered vestments which he 


told me (quite in confidence) he 
intends producing, for tka admira- 


tion—or perhaps to the disgust—of 
his flock, at the first wedding of any 
importance that takes place in the 
parish. Who would you say, Miss 
Gruffin, is the likeliest bride to 
enjoy the honour of inaugurating 
the white silk vestments embroidered 
with gold ? 

‘How should I know?’ answered 
Lucy, somewhat pettishly. ‘I don’t 
listen to the gossip of the neigh- 
bourhood.’ 

‘And I neither originate nor re- 
peat that gossip; so don’t be cross, 
dear,’ Mrs. Bullock good-naturedly 

replied. ‘There is nothing to be 
ashamed of in making a suitable 
match, as your mamma will tell 
you, if you won’t believe me.’ 

*I should have no objection-to be 
the bridegroom on that occasion,’ 
said Spinks, self-sufficiently, at the 
same time eyeing Lucy with a look 
that did not please me at all. ‘It 
would be just the thing for me. 
A little proper lay maintains 
one’s dignity and raises one above 
the vulgar democracy. Plain wed- 
dings are all very well for working 
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peop ple. Whenever I get married, 
it shall be by a High Church minis- 
ter, assisted by at least a couple of 
other clergymen.’ 

‘ A plain wedding did well enough 
for us, Sarah, I think,’ Mr. Gruffin 
sarcastically observed to his wife ; 
* but you know, my dear, we might 

call ourselves working & people then. 
bas were not yet raised above the 

gar democracy. We certainly 

iid ain belong to the aristo- 
cracy ; nor—’ with a contemptuous 
og at Spinks—‘do I see any- 
here that does, unless it’s 

you, soe’ Gibteas which would be news 
to us. In my time, young men 
thought more about the girl they 
married than about the parson who 
married them and their gewgaw 
finery. It is ridiculous to get three 
people to do what one can do just 
as well or better. A plain white 
surplice, with a black hood or scarf, 
was not less decent and respectable 

* But is it nota pity, Mrs. Gruffin 
interrupted, making a violent effort 
to turn the conversation into a 
quieter track—‘is it not a pity that 
80 many really fine and solid things 
should be built up and put together, 
only to pull them down again? 
The chapel, for instance, of which 
we have been talking, would be wel- 
come in many a parish, and might 
be useful even where it stands. The 
lighthouse “of the Dover Rock” 
would render good service on many 
a dangerous storm-beaten coast, al- 
though it is merely a show thing in 
the Champ de Mars ; but it can pro- 
bably be easily taken to pieces and 
put together again, like a gigantic 

toy.’ 


‘ Bravo, for the lighthouse!’ said 
Mr. Graffin, ‘ with its entrance free 
from noon till three in the after- 
noon; reserved for business and 
professional visitors from three till 
six. Not many of the public, how- 
ever, took the trouble to climb to 
the top. Perhaps they would have 
been more numerous if they had 
had to pay fifty centimes for the 


privil 

‘what will become of the 
trees (transplanted here in spring), 
when they are transplanted back to 
somewhere in the autumn? There 
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is no need, therefore, of construct- 
ing artificial ruins in the Exhibition ; 
they only forestall what must be the 
general aspect of the place some 
three or four months hence.’ 

* And yet,’ said Monsieur Mouton, 
‘thefe is a capital ruined tower, put 
together with true artistic feeling. 
Behind it, some chimes play not 
“Those Evening Bells,” which would 
be inconsistent in the middle of the 
day, but that very pretty Swiss 
tune, “The Bride of Appenzell.” 
The whole is given as a specimen 
of what Combaz, Architecte-Entre- 
preneur can do in the way of rocks, 
grottos, artificial stalactites, small 
aquariums, and other ramifications 
of that branch of art. At the back 
of the ruin there is also a nice little 
waterfall. By the way, Mr. Gruffin, 
you understand those things better 
than I do, but the supply of water 
to the Exhibition for lakes, cascades, 
aquariums, jets d’eau, drinking foun- 
tains, steam generation, cleansing, 
and other purposes, must be some- 
thing quite enormous.’ 

‘Sufficient for a town containing 
one hundred thousand inhabitants.’ 

‘The aquariums too, which you 
mention,’ resumed Mrs. Gruffin, ‘are 
as solid as if they were to last for 
centuries. The fresh-water aqua- 
rium——’ 

‘Is useless, except as a summer 
show,’ chimed in her critical hus- 
band. ‘Like the one at Boulogne- 
sur-Mer, built by the same artist, 
they can’t keep the frost out of it in 
winter. If they don’t drain it dry, 
the whole thing will burst as soon 
as the thermometer drops below the 
freezing point.’ 

‘ And the marine aquarium——’ 

* With half a dozen sea anemones 
and as many crabs; other live fish 
being as hard to raise as many 
people find a ten-pound note, which 
isa pity. Because the idea is not 
bad of taking people down into a 
cellar to behold f fish swimming in a 
dining-room overhead floored with 
glass.’ 

‘I should be sorry to see the cot- 
i pulled down,’ said Lacy. 
‘When I went over them, I asked 
myself if I could manage to live in 
them ; and I answered myself that 
I thought I could.’ 

‘I couldn’t,’ said Spinks, in disgust. 


* Nobody asked you,’ Mrs. Bullock 
replied. 

‘And so cheap, too!’ Lucy con- 
tinued. ‘A house of your own for 
eighty pounds! Another, dearer, 
costing a hundred and twenty 
peony. had a cellar, two bedcham- 

rs,a parlour, and a vestibule in 
which you can do the cooking, so as 
to keep your sitting-room smart. I 
did not like the Antwerp labourers’ 
houses, although more roomy ; they 
put you too much in mind of the 
cobbler’s stall which served him for 
kitchen and parlour and all.’ 

‘IfI, said Mrs. Bullock, giving 
Spinks a look, ‘ were projecting love 
in a cottage, I think I should prefer 
one of the Habitations Ouvriéres, built 
on the Mulhouse model. Being fur- 
nished, you are better able to judge 
of its comfort; only, when I went 
over it, one bedroom was closed to the 
public, “ because,” said a paper stuck 
on the door, “the child is asleep.” 
Which is at least a proof that people 
can bring up families even in cot- 
tages. This, however, was the dearest 
of all, costing five thousand francs, 
or two hundred pounds.’ 

‘For my part, said Spinks, wincing 
under these pin-pricks, ‘I consider 
the only tolerable dwellings exhi- 
bited were the Western Farmer’s 
House, U.S., the Portable House 
from Louisiana, and the Moveable 
Swiss Chalet, which latter would 
make a nice shooting-box.’ 

‘Say, rather, a roomy mansion ; 
or perhaps,’ Mrs. Bullock pitilessly 
added, ‘ you would prefer the palace 
of the Bey of Tunis? 

*Ye-yes; but without the black 
attendants.’ 

‘They will surely never think of 
pulling that down,’ said Lucy. 

‘Perhaps they will not,’ Monsieur 
Mouton diffidently surmised. ‘There 
are rumours that many things may 
be left as they are: nobody knows. 
The Government has not yet de- 
clared its intentions, and the inten- 
= ~ the Government may a 
what depend on the Emperor. 
would affirm nothing, but there is 
talk that the building has been pur- 
chased by the Czar, for eventual 
removal to St. Petersburg.’ 

* The ‘Moniteur de l’Armée’ has an- 
nounced that the Champ de Mars is to be 
restored to its original state. 
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*I don’t care about the building,’ 
said Mrs. Bullock, ‘but I do love 
the Parc and the Reserved Garden.’ 

‘Fifty centimes!’ ejaculated Mr. 
Gruffin. 

‘Whose beds, so brilliantly em- 
broidered with flowers, have given 
me new ideas for my worsted-work. 
But tell me now, candidly, Mr. 
Gruffin, is not‘the Exhibition a great 
success ?” 

*Yes; because people can do other 
things there besides improving their 
minds. They eat there, they drink 
there, and don’t they go to sleep 
there?’ 

* A most wonderful collection ?’ 

‘Of which you cannot get a gene- 
ral view, as you could of our Exhi- 
tion in Paxton’s building.’ 

‘ Not inside it, I grant ; but mount 
the steps of the Trocadero, and from 
the top you will see that the circular 
form of the Paris building harmo- 
nises with, and might have been 
suggested by, the curved sweep 
which the Seine makes round the 
Champ de Mars. You must own 
that it is a noble sight.’ 


* And the curiosities, papa, inside 


and out! The veiled statue, the 
Comedy weeping behind her mask, 
the Mendicant Love, the Dying Na- 
poleon, the Adam and Eve presented 
by the Danes to the Princess of 
Wales! Did you see the “ Red, 
White, and Blue,” & vessel of two 
tons burden, which crossed the At- 
lantic in thirty-eight days?’ 

‘ Fifty centimes, my dear.’ 

* Did you see the nuggets, the re- 
torted gold, and the mass of mala- 
chite, in Queensland? Did you 
notice the ram’s head crystallised 
by being put into a salt lagoon on 
York’s Peninsula? Did you re- 
mark, at the Cape of Good Hope, 
the ostrich feathers, white, black, 
and grey; the muff, boa, and cuffs, 


made of vultures’ down; the ladies’ , 


bonnets cut out of the cobra-capella 
snake-skin; the melon-seed brace- 
lets, made by one of the old slave 
stock named Spapie Hendricks, to 
be delivered, after the Exhibition, 
to an address not communicated ; 
the porcupine-quill baskets filled 
with native everlasting flowers ?’ 

‘ All which, my dear Miss Gruffin, 
Monsieur Mouton suggested, ‘are 
proots that Art may be applied to 
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the humblest objects, and that the 
humblest objects may be dignified 
by Art.’ 

‘Iam glad, girl, you used your 
eyes so well. There was certainly 
plenty to exercise them on. What 
I was very delighted to see was the 
British resistance to the French 
claims of having invented every- 
thing. Why, only the other day, 
somebody found an old letter of 
Pascal’s in which the word “ attrac- 
tion” is employed; therefore, he 
argues, the law of universal gravi- 
tation ought to be called, not New- 
ton’s but Pascal’s law!’ 

‘Ah! you mean the transparencies 
in the Great Gallery.’ 

‘Certainly; and no other nation 
has utilised the windows allotted to 
them for the purpose of recording 
instructive facts. Thus, on one we 
have a picture of Puffing Billy, 
the First Locomotive Engine with 
smooth wheels, made by William 
Hedley in 1813, to work the Wylam 
Collieries. In another we behold 
Henry Bell’s steam-boat, the Comet, 
which First Navigated the Clyde in 
1812, for Passengers and Goods, 
and introduced Steam Navigation 
into Europe. Then there is a re- 
minder of the penny postage, with 
a reproduction of the famous Mul- 
ready envelope, stating that the 
number of letters in 1839, before 
penny postage, was 82,470,596; in 
1866, Im consequence of penny 
postage, it amounted to 597,277,616. 
There is also a picture of the First 
Railway Train, Darlington, Sept. 27, 
1825. “ This, the first locomotive 
used on @ public railway, was built 
by George Stephenson in 1825, and 
continued to run on the Stockton 
and Darlington Railway till 1846.” 
Oh, no! The English have origi- 
nated nothing; the French invented 
— 

‘Calais! Your tickets, gentlemen 
and ladies, said the railway con- 
ductor, appearing at the window. 

Just before the train rolled into 
the station, Mr. Gruffin abruptly 
asked me, ‘But, I say, Gibbons, 
what interest do you expect on this 
accommodation? No unreasonable 
percentage, I hope?’ 

I was about to reply in an off- 
hand way, ‘ Nothing at all: who do 
you take me for?’ but checked my- 
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self in time to avoid appearing a 
goose. After a moment's deep re- 
flection, ‘ Well, sir, I said, ‘ under 
the circumstances, will it be too 
much to ask you for a dinner ?” 

* Very good; be itso. Come and 
take what we happen to have next 
Sunday at six. Singular, though, 
that you should have been looking 
at the Swiss pictures without our 
being aware of it, while we were 
resting ourselves outside the gallery. 
Perhaps,’ he added, with a knowing 
smile, ‘ my wife, who is so particular 
about Lucy, wasaware of it. Never 
mind; there has been no harm 
done.’ 

I felt the colour mount to my 
temples, but prudently made no 
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reply but a bow. As I handed the 
ladies out of the carriage I could 
see, indeed, that Mrs. Gruffin was 
aware of the circumstance. I con- 
soled myself with the thought that 
it might simplify the duty which I 
had to perform next Sunday evening. 
So I resolved, as a pleasant souvenir 
of the Exhibition, to wear my calf- 
skin boots made there, to measure, 
in five-and-forty minutes, for the 
moderate charge of ten francs and a 
half, and to present Tommy, besides 
his multiplying tops, with a packet 
of American biscuits made by steam. 
What I reserved for his sister was a 
little something, fabricated out of 
Victoria gold, and resembling in 
shape the letter O. 








GOSSIP FROM EGYPT. 
Che Romance of the Wicerapalty. 
By tae Avcrnor or ‘ Tue Partvate Lire or an Eastern Kn.’ 


SMAIL PACHA is the fifth in 
succession from Mehemet Ali, 
the founder of the dynasty in Egypt. 
His urbanity and intelligence during 
his recent visit seem to have won 
for him the good-will of the people 
both in Paris and London, although 
he somewhat amused the populace 
in Paris by his alarm when a pistol 
was fired during the performance of 
the opera of ‘Don Carlos.’ He evi- 
dently thought he was fired at, and 
speedily left the theatre. His ac- 
cession to power was marked by a 
circumstance sufficiently curious in 
itself to merit narration. 

Said Pacha, his predecessor, was 
known to be very ill, and Ismail, the 
heir-apparent, was hourly expecting 
intelligence of Said’s decease. Said 
was in Alexandria, and Ismail in 
Cairo, so that the first intelligence 
would certainly be conveyed by 
telegraph. It is usual in Egypt to 
reward the individual who first an- 
a ay the ay ee 44 Pacha 

© supreme dignity by creating 

him a bey, if he bo a commoner, 

and a pacha if he is already a bey 

—pacha being the highest title of 
nobility conferred in t. 

The superintendent of the tele- 


graph at Cairo, aware of the hope- 
less nature of Said’s complaint, and 
hourly expecting news of his demise, 
took up his abode at the telegraph 
office, in order that he might be the 
first to communicate the intelligence 
to the new viceroy. He waited and 
waited, but hour after hour _ 
away, and the expected news did not 
come. Said was evidently an un- 
conscionably long time in dying. 

At length, tired of waiting, after 
more than forty hours of wakeful- 
ness, Bessy Bey called a young man, 
an assistant in the department, in 
whom he hoped he could confide, 
and told him what he was expecting. 
‘I am about to lie down,’ said Bessy 
Bey tohim. ‘They have made me 
a couch in the next room. Wake me 
the moment the telegram comes 
from Alexandria.’ The young man 

romised obedience. But before 
ying down Bessy Bey said further 
to him, ‘ Be faithful in this matter 
and you shall have from me five 
hundred francs’ (20/.), and sosaying 
the Bey resigned himself without 
fear to his repose. 

The telegram came whilst he 
slept, three hours after. Said Pacha 
was dead. The young man, the bey’s 
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assistant, reflected that by commu- 
nicating the news himself to Ismail, 
who was anxiously expecting it, he 
would get more than five hundred 
francs—so, leaving his master asleep, 
he posted off in hot haste to Chou- 
brah, where Ismail was then resid- 
ing, with the telegram in his hand. 
He was admitted to an audience 
without delay. Ismail made him a 
bey upon the spot, but gave him no 
, such as he ex 

In his excitement, however, Ismail 
had dropped the paper containing 
the announcement of Said’s death, 
and the young man picked it up, 
and, as soon as he got leave to de- 
part from the palace, he took the 
telegram to his master, Bessy Bey, 
whom he roused from slumber. 
Bessy Bey was delighted at being 
able, as he hoped, to communicate 
the news first to the future viceroy, 
and gave the order for the five hun- 
dred francs there and then to the 
young man. 

Hurrying off to the palace, Bessy 
Bey was quickly undeceived. His 
news was already known. The pacha 
received him coldly. He got no 
honour. He soon found out by 
whom he had been forestalled, and 
returned to the office to abuse his 
assistant in good set terms, and to 
dismiss him. 

‘ Speak to me with more respect, 
my brother, said the young man, 
‘ for I am a bey as well as you, and 
cannot be dismissed from my post 
under government without his high- 
ness’s sanction. Let us go to him 
together.’ 

But Bessy Bey was by no means 
prepared for this, and, on reflection, 
thought he had better be quiet, and 
let the matter drop. The young 
man who exhibited such ‘ smart- 
ness,’ as the Americans would call 
it, is now governor of a province, a 
favourite at court, the companion of 
the pacha in Paris and London, and 
a much greater man than Bessy Bey 
ever was. 

The accession of Said, however, 
the uncle and predecessor of the 
present viceroy, was marked by a 
much more extraordinary and 
racteristic event—an event that 
would be considered horrible any- 
where else except in Egypt. 


The head of the family, the oldest 
male within certain degrees of af- 
finity, succeeds to the government 
in Egypt, not the eldest son. 

Abbas Pacha, predecessor of Said, 
was hated for his cruelty. He 
seemed to think no more of human 
life than most men do of canine life, 
and he thought less of murdering or 
torturing a human being than most 
men would think of putting a dog 
to death in the least painful manner. 
As anexample. He was walking in 
the grounds of his palace on the 
banks of the Nile, when a new 
breech-loading gun, a fowling-piece, 
was brought to him. He was a good 
shot, and ordered it to be loaded 
with ball, which was done. 

At the other side of the Nile, a 

r peasant woman had just filled 
er water-pot at the river, and was 
walking up the bank with the water- 
pot on her head. Abbas presented 
the gun at her and fired. She was 
wounded in the back and fell writh- 
ing to the ground. The courtiers 
applauded the accuracy of his high- 
ness’s aim, and the viceroy himself 
returned the weapon to the attendant 
who had brought it, saying that he 
was satisfied with it. No one paid 
the slightest attention to the poor 
wretch who had been wounded. She 
died that night. 

It is not wonderful then, such 
being the character of Abbas, that he 
was murdered at last. It is said that 
those who did it, hisown servants, 
were instigated by members of his 
own family, whom he had outraged, 
so to do. 

Abbas was living at the palace of 
Benia, near Cairo, when he was 


‘murdered, and the chief eunuch, 


who discovered the fact in the morn- 
ing, before any one else knew it, 
called Elfi Bey, the governor of 
Cairo, to the palace, in order that 
they might together concert mea- 
sures for their own benefit, before 
the event should become Peg: od 
known. They decided they 
should put Elami Pacha, son of 
Abbas, on the throne, and not Said 
Pacha, who was then at Alexandria, 


on the spot they might have suc- 
ceeded, but, unfortunately for them, 
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he was then at sea, having set out 
in a steamer, two days before, to go 
to France, intending to make a tour 
of Europe. If they could succeed in 
keeping the viceroy’s death a secret 
until he could be recalled, the two 
friends, the chief eunuch and the 
governor of Cairo, doubted not that 
their enterprise would be successful, 
and that the new pacha would do 
anything they pleased for them 
afterwards. The difficulty was to 
keep the death a secret. A telegram 
was sent to Alexandria forthwith, in 
the name of the viceroy, ordering the 
swiftest steamer available to be sent 
after Elami Pacha to recall him. 
Said was himself admiral of the fleet, 
and therefore the necessary orders 
had to be issued by him. 

Carefully as Elfi Bey and the 
chief eunuch took their measures to 
conceal the viceroy’s death, whis- 
pers were spread from the palace in 
various directions that all was not 
right ; and Halim Pacha, a friend of 
Said, having heard of the order sent 
to Said, and having heard likewise 
the whispers alluded to, sent another 
m to him by telegraph, stating 
that the house he desired in Cairo 
was empty, and begging of him to 
come himself to occupy it, and not 
to send for any other tenant. Halim 
was afraid to speak more explicitly. 
Said understood him, and did not 
a —— - t which Elfi Be 

@ ex whic y 
adopted in order to conceal the 
death of the viceroy was one which 
probably would only have entered 
into the head of an Oriental, and 
which an Oriental only would have 
had the hardihood to execute. It 
was this. He got the dead body of 
the viceroy, Abbas, already more 
than unpleasant, dressed up -in the 
ordinary clothes, ordered one of the 
viceroy’s carriages, had the corpse 
lifted into its accustomed seat, and 
took his own seat, as he had often 
done during the life of Abbas, at his 
left hand. It was given out that 
Abbas was going to the palace, which 
he had himself built in the Desert, 
ten miles from Cairo, the palace 
called after him,.the Abbassich; 
other carriages followed, and, duriog 


the horrible drive, he, Elfi Bey, 
lifted the arm of the dead man 
occasionally, as if replying to the 
greetings of the multitude. Was it 
not horrible? In this way the drive 
was accomplished. The viceroy had 
gone, as on former occasions, to bury 
himself in the Abassieh, and there 
to celebrate his usual orgies, remote 
from public business. Nothing 
more! 

But the truth had got wind. It was 
known that Abbas wasdead notwith- 
standing Elfi’s Bey’s horrible drive. 
Said had come to Cairo, and had sent 
a messenger to Constantinople to an- 
nounce the fact of Abbas’ death and 
of his own accession. Efi still had 
his own guards in the citadel of 
Cairo. He daily expected the re- 
turn of Elami. It was not until 
eight days after the death of Abbas 
that he became ‘convinced that 
Elami was not coming, that the 
country had accepted Said as its 
ruler, and that there was no more 
hope for him. Shut up in the cita- 
del, he trembled as he thought of 
the revenge which Said Pacha would 
take on him, and he became finally 
convinced that there was no more 
hope for him. Said, in the mean- 
time, sent to him to say that he 
looked with leniency on his trans- 
gression, inasmuch as it resulted 
from too great a devotion to his late 
master, and his family. But Elfi 
judged Said by himself, and believed 
that the direst tortures would be his 
fate, when he gave himself up, so he 
destroyed himself by poison. ‘ What 
a fool !’ said Said, when he heard the 
news; ‘had I not promised to for- 
give him? Such is Egyptian life 
in high places! 

Ismail Pacha, the present ruler in 
Egypt, is about thirty-nine years of 
age, with a mild expression of coun- 
tenance, a yellowish or carroty 
beard, usually dyed, and an inordi- 
nate ion for amassing money. 
To this last passion everything else 
seems subordinate with him; and, 
with a monopoly of cotton and sugar 
in t, he has contrived to render 
himself perhaps the richest indivi- 
dual, privately, in Europe or — 
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MARY EAGLESTONE'’S LOVER. 


CHAPTER IV 
THE CRUEL SUNLIGHT. 


T was all clear as the sun at noon- 
day! So the neighbours said 
when they spoke of the parted lovers. 
Quite right. Very prudent. It was 
never wise to clog a rising man with 
an engagement. And she was never 
going to wait for him; that was 
quite clear—clear as the sun at 
noon-day. 

But it was a very cruel sunlight 
that made all these revelations. 
Mary shrunk away from its beams 
whenever she could; but at other 
times she held herself erect, and 
schooled herself back into the old 
manners and theold ways. 

If Harvey had been faithful !—if 
she had not suffered the blow from his 
hand! But, coming from that hand, 
she would never confess how keenly 
she had been wounded. No Spartan 
ever bore more bravely. She sought 
no rest, fled to no shade; but let 
the cruel sunlight in, and walked 
in its glitter steadily. Even Lady 
Mary was deceived. 

And then the sunlight brightened 
up Eaglestone Manor, where the 
Tufton Smiths were making exami- 
nations. There the stones were 
eloquent, and the gardens and 
sloping grass-lands, the river’s bank 
and the pine-tree wood, held tradi- 
tions firmly. When Mary was wan- 
dering there she met an old lady, 
with a busy step and velvet shoes, 
a black curled ‘front’ and glassy 
light-grey eyes, who told her it was 
very wise to giveall that up. And 
she heard murmuring stories of 
rising men who could not rise, being 
weighted with a wife. And the wood- 
path swarmed with children; and 
the bare branches of the plane trees 
told tales of poverty—of dry potatoes 
for dinner, and want of clothes. 
Long after, Mary could not tell 
whether she fancied these histories, 
or whether Mrs. Tufton Smith told 
them. It was all the cruel sunlight, 
showing every mote, however small, 
and exhibiting life in all its hideous 
perplexities. 


But the Tufton Smiths took the 
manor-house for a term of years. 

People said that Matthew would 
never live there. He was to be a 
great man, too,—a man whom his 
country would want; and, so want- 
ing, would have. 

Every now and then this kind of 
thing happens. A man grows too big 
for his place, and this is called suc- 
cess ; and then some name, which the 
English race most characteristically 
describes as ‘of worship, gets lost 
in a title, perhaps, and looms out 
grandly in a pedigree, and is em- 
balmed in the county history. Mr. 
Tufton Smith saw all this coming 
upon Eaglestone, and he became 
the tenant of the manor-house, with 
some secret hopes that he should be 
its | yap when Matthew should 
find it too small to fit him. 

And this is quite right—though 
Mary Eaglestone did not think so 
when first the cruel sunlight re- 
vealed that also to her. But she was 
wrong. If the old families—‘ the 
quality ’—did not die out or out- 
grow themselves, where should any 
place be found for men, good and 
new, who wish to make an invest- 
ment in land, with, if possible, a 
respectable old place upon it? Yet, 
such is the perversity of man; de- 
lightful as Mr. Tufton Smith was 
in the splendour of his arrange- 
ments for the comfort of his 
neighbours, I doubt, on the whole, 
whether they did not like the old 
squire’s table and the old squire’s 
welcome better than the epulas 
lautiones of the new comer, who 
thought of becoming purchaser by- 
and-by. But Mary went there, and 
was content to warider with the good 
old lady who wore the velvet shoes, 
for the sake of the memories about 
the walls, and some whisperings in 
the pine-groves, which were a cease- 
less pleasure to her. The old lady 
talked— had known the Tufton 
Smiths all her life; and James, 
their eldest-born, had been there in 
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the old days, when Harvey was 
——. and Mat’s boyish mirth 
had le the house so merry. The 
old lady talked—and Mary at first 
knew little more than that which 
her eyes beheld—the pacing of the 
soft-clad feet beside her own neat 
leather boots. But at last Mary 
knew more. She knew that Mrs. 
Tufton Smith was making love to 
her—‘ sounding her, the old lady 
called it, for her dear son James. 

‘He is a fine-tempered, excellent 
young man; your friends always 
made him welcome here. He used 
to be well thought of by you, my 
dear, till you had no thought for 
any one but Harvey Falkland; but 
now that that is wisely off you must 
think of James. He is a sensible 
man, and we can settle him well at 
once. What we should like best in 
the world would be to settle you and 
him here at Eaglestene, and go back 
to Cannon’s-court ourselves. I shall 
never like any place as well. Try 
to make yourself at home here, 
Mary, in the widest sense of the 
word, and consider our James, who 
loves the very ground you tread 
upon.’ 

Mary had left all happy dream- 
land behind her now. The cruel 
distinctness with which she could 
now see good from evil was the 
worst part of her life. All hope, 
romance, poetry,—all that makes 
life picturesque,—was gone. It was 
all , distinct, without beauty ; 
rude, brazen-faced, loud-voiced, and 
commanding. Everything had be- 
come a matter of business. Life was 
without feeling. 

Exteriorly she was the strangest 
contradiction to all this. Her beauty 
was greater ; her power was inc 
by what she had gone through. 
There were many who had only ad- 
mired her once as a gay, lovely 
child, who were now taken captive 
by the faultless sweetness of outline 
and colour that belonged to the 
seriousness of womanhood. Among 
these was James Smith. ‘A good 
match, every way,’ as his mother 
said; ‘for we are not speculators, 
my dear. Mr. Smith’s affairs are as 
safe as the Church; and we would 
rather see you spend the money at 
Eaglestone, where your people have 


a > than — ° our- 
ves ; you may depend upon 
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co ve given up James 
Smith with satisfaction, but to give 
up Eaglestone required a struggle. 
While the power of being there was 
as a pleasant floating thought, and 
while this thought sometimes met 
another stray notion—that it would 
be well to end her present life, well 
to marry and be at rest,—there 
came a sorrow that hurried her 
decision, and told powerfully in 
James Smith’s favour. Mr. Eagle- 
stone died suddenly. 

The parsonage would be a home 
no more. She would have her four 
thousand pounds, and go. Lady 
Mary’s money was her own, and 
made riches for herself and Marietta. 
They had already determined to 
spend the coming winter at Nice, 
where her sister was living, nursing 
her feeble old husband into new 
life, if she could. Mary was quite 
welcome to go with them. It never 
entered Lady Mary’s mind to for- 
sake her stepdaughter; but she 
did think Mary would be right to 
marry James Smith. There was a 
given time for their remaining at 
the parsonage. All plans must be 
settled speedily. 

So the year was waited out—the 
year that had Mary’s four-and- 
twentieth birthday in it—and then 
the parsonage-house was full of the 
bridal gifts. 

In the time that had elapsed since 
she had written that message from 
her heart to Harvey, which had 
fallen on such barren ground, she 
had only seen him twice. The last 
time they had scarcely spoken. Dame 
Fortune had begun to fulfil all pro- 
mises to him, and to add to them 
rich and unexpected gifts. Harvey 
was very little at the deanery. His 
life was one busy round of hard 
labour and bountiful success. He 
was already great. Few men had 
ever achieved so much before reach- 
ing seven-and-twenty years of age. 
Once or twice she wondered how he 
would feel when he heard of her 
marriage. She could not do other 
than believe herself forgotten. The 
very kindness of the welcome that 
always awaited her at the deanery 
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made her feel herself to be forgotten. 
So she tried to be glad. James 
Smith knew that Harvey had loved 
her; but Mary had never told him 
about the end. No man could ex- 
pect of a woman that her sincerity 
should be so perfect as to confess to 
her own desertion. Harvey having 
forgotten her so completely, there 
was nothing unnatural or forced in 
the Dean offering to perform the 
marriage ceremony, and so the wed- 
ding day arrived. 

But the cruel sunlight that had 
shown so much to Mary, and that 
had never seemed to cease its work 
of terrible truth-telling, had more 
to do. 

The merry bells were ringing, the 
village children were arrayed in 
their new clothes, and the veiled 
flower-girls were impatient of delay. 

risen early and got the 
keys of the church, and in her 
ordinary black dress that summer 
morning, had knelt at her father’s 
grave in the chancel, where the 
vault of the Eaglestones was now 
sealed up for all time, She had 
thanked God for the honest life that 
lay before her, and the good man 
she was to live with. She had 
buried the old hopes, and even the 
old memories, a year ago, in her 
father’s grave; and now, for the last 
time, in her black garments, she 
knelt where both parents lay, and 
gave God thanks, and made her 
vows, and asked for grace. Mary 
Eaglestcne’s lover, and the man who 
was, in the space of a few hours, to 
be her husband, were entirely dif- 
ferent people, and she was glad of 
this in her heart; or, rather, she 
knew in her heart that she could 
never have consented to marry any 
man whose life or whose tastes the 
least resembled Harvey’s. James 
Smith was a good gentleman and 
a thoroughly unaffected character. 
He had in his youth been at a good 
provincial school, and then with 
a private tutor. From his tutor’s 
house he had returned to his father’s 
and taken his place in the bank at 
Redchester. He had nothing of the 
Oxford man about him therefore. 
He was a well-looking, well-man- 
nered gentleman ; he was generous, 
good-tempered, and well-up in Eng- 
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lish literature; and his being a per- 
fect contrast to Harvey, the clever 
barrister, and the first man of his 
year at Oxford, was one of his great 
recommendations to Mary. 

The name of Smith had been 
known in London and in the coun- 
try as bankers for three generations. 
Far back, in the days of one pound 
notes, they had stood high in the 
world of money, and they stood 
high still. Every tradition that 
belonged to them was different from 
the Harvey Falkland traditions, and 
by degrees it had grown to be easy 
for Mary Eaglestone to marry James. 
Past and present would never so 
jangle together as to break the har- 
mony of life with discord. They 
had known each other all their lives, 
so there would be nothing in the 
past to be inquired about. 

Life grew easier as Mary’s future 
approached. When sho had said 
‘Yes,’ the world about her had 
changed. This change had come 
softly, with a caressing comfort in 
it. There were people to be kind 
to, and to love; there were interests 
which promised to be life-long ; and 
there was gratification in getting 
Eaglestone ready to be her home; 
for the good old people were return- 
ing gladly to Cannon’s-court. Old 
‘Mr. John’ missed his daily walk to 
the bank, and the arrangements of 
out-door life rather bored him. He 
could only refer grooms and game- 
keepers to James. And if James 
was so much wanted at Eaglestone 
he had better stay there. One of 
them must be in Cannon’s-court, 
so the old people would go back 

ain. 

Thus, Mary, before she changed 
her mourning for her father for the 
bride’s dress, let all these things 
that made the change easy pass 
through her mind; and, contem- 
plating all things, she felt thankful. 
She was a good girl, and she rose 
from her knees in the quiet stillness, 
where she had resolved, and prayed, 
and took solemn leave of the old 
thoughts, and returned to the ee 
sonage to put off the black 


and be clothed in silvery white, 
with the feeling that she was enter- 
ing on a new morning in her life, 
and had done with the past, from 
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which a dreary night had separated 
her: that far off past, with the two 
young Oxford men im it, and so 
many < y Rpeeee and deeds. 

Quietly came back, and went 
up to her room,where Josephine, 
the maid-servant, was waiting for 
her. It was early, and the good 
Dean, who had arrived the night 
before, was not up yet. She passed 
his room door and went into her 
own, and gave Marietta a kiss, who 
was making Josephine do some 
little alteration to her bride’s-maid’s 
bonnet. 

‘I could not bear those stiff 
daisies, and I’ve changed them for 
jessamine. You don’t mind, do 
you?’ 

‘I like jessamine best,’ said Mary. 

‘T’ve done with Josephine, Mary. 
How beautiful you look! and 
Marietta burst out crying. Such a 
fit of weeping—she was sixteen now, 
and still a dark fairy, as in her 
childhood. ‘Oh Mary! I shall miss 
your love, your dear face, your com- 
panionship. Oh, Mary! never, never 
forget me!’ 

Then Mary comforted the child, 
and painted a happy picture of how 
she would return from Nice a grown- 
up young lady, and have a coming- 
out ball given in her honour at 
Eaglestone. 

* You know mamma is offered that 
house in the Close—the Dean told 
her of it last night——’ 

‘And I’ll make her take it, and 
we shall keep near each other all 
our lives!’ said Marietta. And with 
that she ran off to her own room to 
hide some threatening tears, and 
fix her j ine to her own taste. 

But while this talk was going on, 
a horse, furiously ridden, was enter- 
ing the stable-yard, and the rider in 
hot haste had walked, without cere- 
mony, into the house. ‘The Dean 
must have forgotten something last 
night, I expect,’ said a servant—for 
the new comer was Harvey Falk- 
land. 

He stood for a moment in the 
hall, and then he turned into a 
passage and opened the door of the 
room which had been Mr. Eagle- 
stone’s study. He had heard foot- 
steps there, and he walked in. What 
he saw, when he opened the door, 


Bee. 
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was Lady Mary standing at a table 
covered with white paper, string, 
cards, and ribbon, with a pile of 
wedding-cake in the centre, and 
pen-and-ink, lighted taper, and 
several sticks of dingy-looking 
white sealing-wax in a tray close 
at hand. She was very busy, and 
had risen early to give up Jose- 
phine to Mary, and to get some of 
the wedding-day work done before 
penance for y Mary was X.. 

oroughly practical personage. She 
looked round quickly. 

‘Oh, Harvey!’ 

‘Lady Mary,’ he said, with his 
face growing suddenly pale. ‘Two 
years ago Mary wrote me this. I 
never got it till an hour ago.’ 
he showed her the note that she 
had seen once before in the deep 
drawer in the old Dean’s library- 
table. ‘Mary is mine!’ he said. 
*Stopall this; Mary is mine!’ And 
it appeared to her that he was 
gasping for breath: as to herself, 
it seemed as if hearing was the 
only sense left to her—she could 
not speak, and she could scarcely 


He was close by her, and still 
speaking. He was saying how he 
had arrived the night before, after 
his father had left home. How he 
had heard then, for the first time, 
of the wedding-day being actually 
fixed. How, to avoid the sight of 
his sisters that morning, he had 
risen early to arrange his father’s 
papers, which he had of late years 
always done for him. How, on 
untying a mixed bundle of letters, 
bearing the date of that month in 
which his father had come to him 
in London, he had found Mary’s 
note amongst them. ‘It was all 
pure accident,’ he said, ‘through 
my dear old father’s anxiety to get 
away and see Isabel and Matthew 
before they sailed. I will not suffer 
my darkened life any longer. I 
must see Mary. She is mine!’ 
Lady Mary knew that this request 
was contrary to all the proprieties 
of life. But she also Co that 
some things must be. She could 
no more have controlled the will of 
the man who stood beside her than 
she could have changed the wind or 
turned the tide. So she never 
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hesitated a moment. She felt the 
force of the circumstances in which 
she stood too. overwhelmingly to 
debate anything, or to feel anything. 
All she knew at that moment was 
that Harvey Falkland must be 
obeyed. She therefore turned to a 
second door that led from that room 
to a staircase, and going out of the 
door and up the stairs, she entered 
a room which had been her hus- 
band’s dressing-room, but which, 
since his death, she had made into 
a morning-room for herself. Harvey 
knew the house well. He recognized 
the change at once. Lady Mary 
shut the » ol which she had held 
open for him to enter, and, as she 
walked across the room to another 
door, she said, ‘Mary occupies my 
old sitting-room now.’ Then she 
opened that door, and said, ‘Mary, 
come here! Josephine, go and finish 
Marietta’s dressing. IJ’ll ring for 
you;’ then, once more, ‘ Mary come 
here !’ 

Her voice was so business-like 
that it awoke no wonder. Mary 
walked past her stepmother into 
the room, and there stood Falkland! 
In an instant Lady Mary had locked 
Josephine out of the other room, 
and was by Mary’s side. 

It had all taken no more than a 
minute. Harvey, gazing towards the 
door, had seen Mary pass through it 
and come towards him with her 
hair thrown back and falling in its 
long curls, and kept in its place by 
the wreath of orange-flowers. Some 
sort of glittering white dress, with 
lace up to her throat and clasping 
her wrists— something strangely 
touching and dignified in the repose 
of her beauty, and in the step or two 
that she took before she stood still 
and looked at him, struck him for- 
cibly. But as soon as she saw who 
it was she remained immovable, 
with the hot blood rushing to her 
temples, and her lips closed, as if 
she would keep back the angry 
words that would have upbraided 
him for the liberty he had dared to 
take with her. This, too, lasted but 
& moment. 

He held that little note towards 
her. ‘It never reached me. I never 
saw it tillan hour ago. Mary, you 
are mine!’ 
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But she stretched her hands ont 
protectingly, and said, ‘ Don’t touch 
me. In an hour I shall be a good 
man’s wile.’ 

If he had been struck he could 
not have been more surprised. He 


really did gasp for breath “now. 

There stood Lady Mary, pale and 

— He had no one to help 
m. 


‘My not getting the pledge I 
asked for, and that you gave,’ he 
said, a low and steadily, 
with all the strength he could com- 
mand, ‘was in consequence of a 
mere accident. Let us repair that 
accident.’ 

‘Hush!’ she said. ‘ Where things 
are the result of accident there is 
no one to blame. If I could be 
faithless to James Smith I shoula 
never forgive myself.’ 

He felt like one going mad to hear 
her speak in this way. But he made 
a great effort, and determined to 
gain her if he could. He said ‘ There 
is no question about our love for 
each other. We shall neither of us 
ever love any one else.’ 

Ra is a different thing,’ she whis- 


ai Yes, a different thing. But really 
and in truth we have never been se- 

rated; we have never been un- 
aithful; we have never absolved 
each other from our promises. I 
hold here your written answer. Am 
I to be the victim of an accidental 
delay in its delivery? No man ever 
loved woman——’ 

*I don’t question your love; I 
don’t deny my own. We have been 
deeply wounded, both of us; we 
have suffered; we have been hardly 
dealt with, no doubt; but our scars 
are healed, I hope—tor myself 1 
know it. The suffering must end 
with ourselves.’ 

The bells of the church close by 
rang out in a sudden burst of glad- 
ness. ‘Go, now, Harvey. He must 
go, mamma.’ 

Then he turned, in his misery, to 
Lady Mary, and said, ‘I cannot go. 
I must tell all. I can dower her 
with all the wealth you can wish 
for. In my anger I grew wise, and 
bitter, and hard-judging. By the 
light of my experience 1 saw into 
that of other men. 1t was my secret 
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wretchedness that made me enter 
u work with such unremitting 
. It was because I had suf- 
fered that I knew how to conquer. 
I have succeeded mee agony, in 
my despair, in my isolation—— 
But Mary stopped him with a 
er we of her visibly trembling 
and, and only said again, ‘ He must 


go, mamma. 

Lady Mary led him from the 
room. He offered no resistance. 
The force had departed from him; 
and she took him into the hall, 
where his hat was on the table. He 
took it up and said,‘I shall walk 
home. I will send for the horse in 
the afternoon.’ And then he strode 
through the garden, and walked 
away up the public road; and those 
who saw him said again, ‘ Something 
must have been forgotten. No 
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doubt Mr. Harvey has had a hand 
in the settlements.’ 

Harvey went to the deanery and 
waited, talking pleasantly with his 
sisters till the Dean came back. 
Then he offered to stay a day or two 
longer, and he did so; and he never 
told the old man how his life had 
been ruined; but the Dean felt an 
indescribable increase of gentleness 
in his son’s manner to him, and 
‘The mother’s own child, were the 
last words he spoke as he went that 
night thankfully to sleep. 

But a cruel sunlight had fallen 
across Harvey Falkland’s path, 
showing him all the riches and 
honours of the world at his feet, and 
showing him, too, that he was Mary 
Eaglestone’s lover, and that she had 
gone out of his world, and was 
another man’s wife. 


(To be continued.) 








* THREADING THE MAZY’ AT ISLINGTON. 


A Sketch of the Belgian Ball. 


THE VERY ‘LIGHT REFRESHMENTS.’ 


N= that I really did thread it, 
sir. My toe is neither light 
nor fantastic, and, to judge by the 
number of opportunities I had of 
feeling their weight, there were more 
fantastic than light ones belonging 
to other visitors at that wonderful 
assembly. 
VOL, XII.—NO. LXIX. 


I have done my duty! That’s 
the consolation left me when I re- 
flect on the awful inconvenience to 
which I was subject in exchange for 
my guinea at the Agricultural Hall. 
I have taken part in a great national 
demonstration of Welcome, with a 
capital W, to our foreign Visitors, 

P 
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with a capital V; and I can only 
hope that if I ever go to Brussels 
the natives will not return our hos- 
pitality in kind. We have had 
nearly enough of this sort of thing, 
sir, and anything like a protracted 
series of such observances would 
be too great a demand on mutual 
forbearance. It must end in war. 
There are bounds even to interna- 
tional Courtesies with a capital C 
and ENTHUSIASM, all in large 


type. 

Having become the possessor of 
ticket for which I expended twenty- 
one shillings sterling, it would have 
been wiser in a person of my expe- 
rience to have sustained himself by 
the thought that he had subseribed 
to an occasion with which, not being 
a Volunteer, and having given up 
dancing except at Christmas, he had 
no immediate concern. It would 
have been better, I say, for me to 
have regarded the great reception 
as well-regulated individuals look 
at charity dinners—to have relieved 
my tender susceptibilities by the 
secretion of a guinea, by way of do- 
nation, and so have gone quietly to 
bed, instead of making one of a 
lugubrious and shabbyish assembly 
under a powerful illumination at 
9.30, one of a struggling, reeking 
crowd under @ blaze of splendour at 
12.30, and of a salvage of 
ravelled revellers under bright sun- 
light at 5.30. 

Has it ever ed to you to 
be punctual at @ dinner-party and 
find yourself the first person in the 
drawing-room? to see a head and 
shoulders peer round the door at 

ou? to ise your host, who 

as only just come home from the 
City and is om his way upstairs to 
dress? With what sugared annoy- 
ance he says, “Ah! Tomkins, my 
dear friend, I must be late, surely; 
but we make no stranger of you, 
you know. Will you come up into 
my dressing-room, and then we can 
have a chat while I put on the war 
paint? How we either go up into 
the dressing-room and come down 
with a feeling that our black suit is 
fiuffy and our collars limp, or stay 
in the drawing-room till we begin 
to wonder whether we have not met 
with a similar apartment in some 
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instead 
chance 
think I have 


af 


glass, the clear white pearly jets 
that had not yet been made to flare, 
the tender of the great bank 


arrivals. 

If one could only have known 
who was the host on the occasion, 
it might have been very well, but 
to attend a grand reception with 
nobody to receive anybody was a 
state of things not a little discon- 
certing; and when a few of the 
Belgian guests found their way in, 
and not even a solitary master of 
the ceremonies or @ secretary or 


chairman of committee was there to 


give them a cool welcome, their wist- 
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eames fee Pi 


pw Ao pu who had been ad- 
mitted in exchange for their guineas 
were not at all certain that any at- 
tentions they might show would not 
be misin by ‘the autho- 
rities, whoever they were, and so 
Briton and Belgian stood and looked 
at each other with that suspicious, 
halfshy manner which belongs to 
two little boys who have been bidden 
to make each other’s acquaintance 
by the division of an apple with 
only one rosy side. It was a ter- 
rible oversight not to have secured 
the services, say of Mr. Paul Bed- 
ford, the Lord Mayor’s Swordbearer, 
the Champion of the light weights, 
the Beadle of the Ro 


tant. when it was once fairly in 
possession of the orchestra, melted 
the incongruous crowd into as much 
harmony as it could be expected to 
assume; and though the pensive 
guests still stood about wonderingly, 
five hundred couples started in wild 
career, and that first quadrille, in 
which everybody dances as though 
he suffered from chronic rheumatism 
in the small of the back, opened 
the ball. Five hundred, a thou- 
sand, two thousand co * Go 
it!’ ‘Now then, Arry? ‘Oh, my 
goodness, Matilda!’ ‘Allez! Allez!’ 
‘Keep moving there? ‘Out of 
the way, old man!’ ‘I say, come, 
look alive!’ ‘ Vite! Vite” * One, 
two, three; keep step; one, two, 
three ; that’s it; Phold me tighter, 
Charley.’ «C'est charmant; mag- 
nifique!’ ‘I say, Henery, this ’ll do, 
won't it? ‘Coup d’cail superbe, 

lendide; mais——’ ‘My eye, 

ain't it ot? Off they go, a 
perspiring, steaming, until, under 
the brilliant sheen, a light mist 
seems to rise in that vast central 
hall which has suddenly broken into 
life and sound. 

It would be a marvellous spec- 
tacle of light and colour from the 
galleries, no doubt, but the timid 
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visitors, who have had no reason at 
present to take advantage of any 
- exhibition of welcome, and 
looked in vain for the slightest 

sign of recognition, find that police 
have been stationed at every stair- 
foot, and are informed that they 
may have the privilege of a cane- 
bottomed chair in one of the end 
balconies for the small charge of a 
guinea. They smile feebly and re- 
treat, not without wonder at the 
genius of the English in making a 
profit out of their own insular ex- 
clusiveness. I don’t think they 
avail themselves of the liberal offer ; 
only a few people do, I am happy 
to observe, and they look saeey 
miserable, for it is dark up there, 
and one may tire even of that mar- 
vellous living kaleidoscope flashing 
down. below after a few hours’ con- 
ion of its brilliant changes. 
Suddenly it moves again; there 
is a stir at the upper end ‘of the 
Hall, where a crowd, flecked with 
colour as the uniforms pass in and 


out, is pressing round the steps of 


the raised dais. A bright coil, like 
@ crimson t, begins to un- 
wind, and a dozen Volunteers 
are ready to “hay th ont? it is a 
cloth-covered rope, with which a 
passage is to be formed down the 
centre of the great Hall for the 
Prince of Wales, the Pacha, and 
the Sultan. Grimly, and with de- 
termined purpose, the Volunteers 
exclude the outer world from those 

precincts om each side the 
dais appropriated to the fair dames 
—hostesses who recognize no duties 
of hospitality—and reception com- 
mittee, which has received nobody. 
Sitting there on the raised seats, these 
ladies might easily be mistaken for 
the sopranos of a great vocal chorus 
waiting for the orchestra and the 
conductor. A sudden diversion, by 
the forcible hauling of the red rope 
to the other side by a stray body ot 
Volunteers, who succeed in dragging 
the first detachment across the 
platform, the rapid clearance of a 
passage down the Hall, and the as- 
sembled thousands wait in breath- 
less silence, crowding the steps of 
the dais, leaning on each other's 
shoulders, Cr on tiptoe, and 
suffering all the tortures ~ bs loyal 
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and enthusiastic crowd, whose loy- 
alty and enthusiasm is tempered by 
an atmosphere like that of the pit of 
Drury Lane on Boxing-night, and 
total ignorance of what is going on 
a few feet off. At length a blare of 
trumpets, a hush, a deep sigh of 
expectation, and along that narrow 
lane, in the midst of the dense 
throng, a tall and at first only par- 
tially-recognized form, habi in 
plain evening dress, and distin- 
guished only by a flower or a bit of 
ribbon in the button-hole, is seen 
approaching. 


—— 


LAD 


‘ 
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One touch of nature makes the 
whole world kin.’ It was a happy 
thought to break the shock of 

and Imperial splendour, to 
prepare that vast concourse, by the 
interposition of some more familiar 
celebrity, for the spectacle which 
was to follow: and if henceforth 
Mr. Frank Toole be not appointed 
Toastmaster in ordinary to the 
court, and if what has hitherto 
been a profession be not elevated to 
a t, there is no gratitude in 
princes. Shine forth, lime-lights!— 
sparkle, fountains !— gush out in 


ABRIVAL OF AN ILLUSTRIOUS PERSONAGE, 


flames of splendour, great,structure 
of rubies and diamonds !—fill your 
glasses! and silence for the Sultan 
Abdul-Aziz. Alas! even sultans 
are liable to fatigue, and it requires 
a Prince to support the tremendous 
exertions of this sudden outburst 
of hospitality which has come upon 
Great Britain—a Prince with thews 
and sinews, and prompt courtesy 
and unvarying good-humour. If 
his Royal Highness and Mr. Toole 
could only have arranged matters 
beforehand, or if— but where’s the 
use of speculating on possibilities 


with four gentlemen leaning on your 
head from their coigns of vantage 
on the first step of the dais, and a 
lady pouies into your ear to say 
that if you’d only just stoop down a 
little she could see beautifully ? 
Another flourish of trumpets! There 
is no mistake this time; at least, the 
people in front say so. 

e’s coming! He’s here! No! 
Yes! Hurrah! No! Yes! Hur- 
rah! again. The Princess Louis of 
Hesse !—Princess Alice we call her 

‘ Where are they ?” 
‘On the dais.’ 
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*No they ain’t. 

*T tell you a A are.’ 

‘Could you take your elbow out 
of my collar ?—Thanks |!’ 

‘Oh, my eye! talk about a Turk- 
ish bath!’ 

‘Say tray show nessay par, mos- 
soo?” : 
* We! I believe you, my boy.” — 

*C’est spectacle magnifique, mais 
ce n’est pas convenable.’ 

*Where’s the Sultan and the 
Viceroy ?” 


wie 
“| 


Hy | 


ay | 

ND eee 

eT 
; 


*Not coming: knocked up at 
Guildhall, and gone home.’ 

‘You don’t mean to say—eh !— 
why I ee chaps weren't 
allowed to drink anything stronger 
than Persian sherbet.’ 

‘No more theyare. But they can 
get a di sation, I s’pose—eh ? 

‘Oh, ah! I see. But it’s a pity 
he ain't here, isn’t it ?’ 

‘So Defries thinks, I should say ; 
he’d have been safe to order a chan- 
delier like the one overhead. The 


~ | 


-«, / 
‘/ 


~~ 
" 


THE BOYAL QUADRILLE—AT LEAST AS MUCH AS WE COULD SBE OF it. 


Nizam of the Deccan has one a 
year, and builds houses o’ purpose 
to put ’em in.’ 

* Walker!’ 

‘Oh! Well, you ask Defries; you'll 
find him somewhere about.’ 

This and a hundred other mur- 
murs, drowned amidst the tri- 
umphal music of the band, are 
hushed by the sudden surging for- 
ward of the crowd around the dais, 
the steps of which are thronged by 
what must look to his Royal High- 


ness like a rim of eyes and collars, 
more or less diversified by perspi- 
ration. Suddenly Lord Spencer and 
a few of the immediate body-guard 
rush to the front, expostulate, take 
off their plumed hats, wave off 
the eager throng, who are in danger 
of falling backward and crushing a 
still eagerer throng below. They 
sway, they totter, and suddenly the 
steps are cleared ; there is a strug- 
gling and a gasping at the lower rim 
of the platform, like the flopping 
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and of a netfull of fish 
suddenly flung into a glass globe; 

then the prismatic fountains dart 
upward from the green bank at the 
farther end; the lime-lights glow 
afresh ; the is turned full on at 
the mains ; the band bursts into a 
great jubilant harmony; prince and 
people are mutually illuminated ; 

and the heir to the throne of Eng- 
land sits there under the canopy in 
the chair of state, looking. ike— 
like—the royal waxwork at Madame 
Tussaud’s. It is the only thing in 


all the world of which I am re 
minded, I give you my honour. 
The expression of his Royal High- 


into a dance tune, and the pro- 
gramme is continued. A royal 
quadrille is formed. The Prince 
and his fair sweet-faced sister, the 
Duke and Duchess of Manchester, 
come down, amidst the plaudits of 
the multitude. The Prince bows to 
his partner, the Duchess.—Hooray! 
He puts himself in the first position. 
—Bravo! He advances.—By Jove! 
He retires.— Bravissimo! ieee 
over.—By the immortal gods, this 
isa spectacle! He turns his part- 
ner, amidst a roar of applause at 
wae he may well wince: and, for 
pay don’t believe a man in 

jesty’s dominions could have 

mine more self-control, or a more 
trusty good will, than Albert Ed- 
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ness is that not altogether un- 
natural to a ¢ himeclf 


a 


his fair face, which, under the a 
bright light, and —_ up by the 
brilliant scarlet his uniform, 
looks with a kind a open-eyed wax- 
work wistfulness at the myriad 
heads upon which the ‘partings’ 

are revealed by the searching white 
glare from above. Presently there 
is a great cheer as the band strikes 


— at by a crowd of loyal 
a who were not snobs because 
they were loyal, but because their 
loyalty came in somehow at the 
wrong place, and reminded one of 
Lord Palmerston’s definition of dirt. 

The great event of the night was 
amare however. Ever since 

even o’clock—and it was now past 
mir. mag mare | thousands were 
watching, Tantalus like, the room 
where wine, coffee, seltzer, biscuits, 
lemonade, and ices were to be 
found in profusion for those who 
could struggle for them and achieve 
a gallant victory by fighting for a 
front place, or intercepting a goblet 
on its passage to some less fortunate 
or less determined “bend. Where 
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her way to the eatables and marked 
the sturdy appetite of the English 
shopkeeper. 

‘Al would yet be well, however. 
At one o’clock, when the royal ban- 
quet was ended, some person in 
authority—the reception committee, 
the lady patronesses, a body of se- 
lected waiters, the Messrs. Defries, 
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or Mr. Toole—would conduct the 
guests, easily known by their Bel- 
gian volunteer uniform, into those 
sacred galleries, and there feast 
them, as honoured guests should be 
feasted. ‘Oh,don’t you make any 
mistake about English ’orsepitality, 
ald fellow, they won't forget us in a 
*urry, I should say. Won’t they talk 
about this when they get home? 
Well, we can do the thing hearty 
way when we do do it, that’s 
one comfort. Hullo! what's this? 
the staircases is open, and we're all 
to go up to supper! Now then, Mary 
Am. Hi! , just look after 


AFTER SUPPER — VIVE EVERYBODY.” 


Emily : we must make a rush for it, 
or else I’m blest if we shall get to 
the front o’ them blessed counters. 
Here, come before these chaps in 
green uniforms : Belgians are they ? 
Well, we can’t help that, you know ; 
hang lookin’ after other people, you 
know, when it comes to this sort o’ 
thing ; every one for himself, that’s 


my motto. Up we go, there you 


are, ; wire in!’ 

Poor Belgian gentlemen, who 
wouldn’t fight for the leg of a 
chicken and a couple of glasses of 
cham ; how they stood and 
watched the double rank that had 
closed in round the front of the 
counters, and occasionally handed 


over stray dishes without knives and 
forks, dry rolls—some of them bitten, 
and bottles of champagne with one 
dirty glass amongst six, to satisfy 
the hunger of their guests. It was 
wonderful to witness the shrugs 
and looks of amazement, and head 
shakings—to listen to the gentle re- 
monstrances when they were el- 
bowed out of the way and borne 
down by opposing breadths of mus- 
lin, and swept into corners, and 
generally neglected. Still more 
wonderful was it to witness the 
sudden flush of returning hospita- 
lity on the part of the noble Britons 
who had secured a hearty meal, and 
the empressement with which they 
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forced champagne and sherry ye] 
the hungry visitors whom they 
met to welcome, May it be long 
before I witness again such a scene 
of savage selfishness; of h 
— profusion; of Zs dle, 
and weary dismay, and disgusting 
attempts to make a meal from the 
scattered remnants of what might 
well have been a splendid interna- 
tional banquet. .? 
After I had consumed the two 
inches of savoury pie which a 
itying fair one held out to me in 
er fingers, I made an outsider’s 
tour, and sank into philosophic 
calm. Down in the Hall, those who 
had supped and those who de- 
spaired of supping till the first 
army of occupation had gorged (an 
event which far off), were 
dancing wildly—most of them, that 
is. There were some uniforms not 
adapted to that amusement. One 
tleman equip with an em- 
idered satchel dangling at his 
heels, found that ornament so much 
in the way, that he was fain 
to look on with an ression of 


lofty melancholy A tae with 
profound criticism. Other gentle- 


men promenaded in the cool co- 


] 


citement, a cheer breaks out, and 
the Prince of Wales has supped, 
and is going smiling away, behind 
the officers, who make a passage for 
him through the throng. 

There is a report current that 
even into the royal party, and at 
the royal banquet, a British snob 
had obtruded; had got under the 
rope perhaps on the Prince’s en- 
trance, and slunk behind the royal 
cortége, and so got into the banquet- 
ing room above the dais. However 
he did it, he had his reward; for 
there was nobody to kick him down- 
stairs, and so he supped at the royal 
table, and probably licked the royal 
plate when the party broke up. I 
wish better men had not been sub- 
ject to the same indignity; for on 
making an excursion round the 


‘ Threading the Mazy’ at Islington. 


tables where the royal party, the 
lady patronesses (that is to say the 
hostesses), and the ion com- 


tumbler with the 
The floor is strewed with 


the room below ; the tables 
and counters are dim, and the 


maining Belgians seeing 

ing calm, i yrementi and with an 
expression of organised hospitality, 
accepts me as the embodiment of 
the whole executive, and, grasping 
me by the hand, thanks me for the 
* beautiful recepti-on.’ A big burly 
figure ap from some remote 
Tecess, & in a big brass hel- 
met, a short tight-fitting tunic, and 
puce-coloured kid gloves. He bears 
a fireman’s axe in his belt, and looks 
as uncomfortable as it is possible 
for any man to ap out of a 
strait- waistcoat. ‘Hooray! hoo- 
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A Year’s the King o’ 

any ci to give away, old 
feller ? ‘The ‘broad flood of day 
streams in through the great win- 
dows, the flaring gas flickers, fades, 
is out, and all the superb decora- 
tions, the crystal, ruby, and 
gold, the fountains and the flowers, 
are transformed to fresh beauty by 
the golden spears of sunlight that 
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dart through the Hall. Then we all 
go out,a ravelled remnant, into the 
glare of day ; all, that is, except the 
tipsy gentleman asleep on a form 
and the seven drivelling attendants, 
who climb into the orchestra and 
try, ineffectually, to sing ‘ Auld lang 
syne,’ as an appropriate compliment 
to the Belgians, and a neat finish to 
their grand reception. 


VERY MUCH AFTER SUPPER.—  DONNEZ-MOI VOTRE MAIN, MON BRAVE BELGE.’ 


THE SULTAN AND THE VICEROY IN EGYPT. 


i; is generally supposed that the 
Paris Exhibition was the proxi- 
mate cause of the Sultan’s recent 
visit to England. This is no doubt 
partially true, perhaps even true in 
the main; but the journey to Paris 
could hardly have been effected had 
not the ice been previously broken 
by a precedent little known to the 
British public. The Sultan had al- 
ready travelled. He had already 
made a trial-trip to Egypt, and had 
been right royally received there in 
1865 by the same intelligent Viceroy 
who has hung about his steps while 
exploring the West. Of this journey 


we have an authentic account. Pro- 
essor L. Gardey, Chevalier of the 
Legion of Honour, attached to the 
Imperial Palace and the School of 
Engineers at Constantinople, having 
had the honour to make one of the 
party, kept a journal, which he has 
published ; and so we know as much 
about the Sultan’s trip as his French 
attendant judges expedient to tell us. 

The backward condition of the 
Turkish empire is manifested by 
the fact that Abdul-Aziz, on quit- 
ting his own proper dominions, and 
travelling not westwards and north- 
wards, but eastwards and south- 
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wards, should find, in a nominal 
dependence of his realm, a state of 
material (which implies intellectual) 
civilization far more advanced than 
that which he left at home; that in 
a country conterminous with Nubian 
darkness and Abyssinian barbarity 
he should, for the first time in his 
life, behold what are now unani- 
mously regarded as the most unfail- 
ing agents of national prosperity. 
He found even Oriental architecture 
worked up to greater fection at 
Cairo than in Constantinople. The 
palace of Kasr-el-Noussa was con- 
sidered so charming, aérial, and ele- 
gant, that his Majesty actually or- 

ered a drawing to be made of it. 
The very fireworks displayed such 
artistic brilliancy that he requested 
Ismail Pacha to let him have a few 
artificers to take back to Turkey 
with him. 

Abdul-Aziz’s tastes are simple. 
He is fond of the country, and de- 
lights in birds and flowers, which are 
the pastime of his leisure hours. He 

i neither wine nor spirituous 
liquors, and not even smoke, 


Enjoying robust health, he cannot 
lead a sedentary life, and is fond of 


active exercises. Consequently, he 
feels a natural desire to look about 
him, and to obtain information by 
using his own eyesight. He is am- 
bitious to effect grand results in his 
empire ; but before putting his hand 
to the work he wished to behold the 
grand results arrived at elsewhere. 
Whither, then, should he ce wit- 
ness the progress accomplished by 
science, energy, and skill? To the 
West? His people were scarcely 
ripe for that yet. At the moment 
of undertaking his journey he al- 
lowed the consultation (without put- 
ting much faith in his [samy ) 
of a remnant of an astrologer whom 
he keeps in his palace. The oracle 
declared that the journey would be 
lucky in all respects, provided the 
Sultan did not touch forbidden fruit. 
When questioned what ‘ forbidden 
fruit’ meant, he specified political 
questions, warning the imperial tra- 
veller to have nothing to do with 
them, and adding that agriculture, 
commerce, and manufactures offered 
@ sufficiently wide field of observa- 
tion, without venturing on the dan- 
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gerous ground of the general ques- 
tion of the East. likely object 
Egypt offered a more yo 
Of all Oriental countries, it passes 
= the one which a _ admitted 
appropriated vancement 
already made by the West. Very 
important works have been executed 
in the land of the bygone Pharaohs. 
There are good means of communi- 
cation, railroads, canals; there are 
factories, systems of irrigation, great 
commercial activity, extensive cul- 
ture—all of which the Sultan would 
be happy to establish in his Euro- 
~_ and Asiatic dominions. To 
gypt, therefore, he resolved to go. 
Besides the of visiting the 
ich nota single Turkish 
sovereign had seen since Selim the 
First conquered it in 1517, he was 
glad once more to meet Ismail Pacha, 
with whom he was greatly taken 
during the latter’s stay in Constanti- 


nople. 

tothe prejudices of West- 
ern sailors, the imperial flotilla left 
Constantinople on Good Friday, 
1865, at three of the clock in the 
afternoon ; in spite of which starting 
on a Friday the weather was magni 
ficent, and the Sea of Marmora glit- 
tered like the marble from which it 
takes itsname. The calm continuing 
under an azure sky, the distin- 
guished voyagers were able to do 
ample justice to the kebat, salad, 
helva, and pilau, offered to their 
kind consideration. Easter Monday 
saw them unharmed by sea-sickness, 
which spares monarchs no more 
than ordinary mortals. Out of gra- 
titude the Mussulman’s evening 


prayers were = with even 
greater zeal precision than 
usual. For the accomplishment of 
this pious duty the forepart of the 
vessel was occupied by soldiers, sail- 
ors, servants, and cooks; the aft by 
the musicians and subaltern officers ; 
the saloons by the pachas and supe- 
rior officers. 

Then occurred a half-hour of ex- 
emplary and edifying devotion. 
Each group had its impromptu 
imam who, sometimes alone and 
sometimes in chorus, chanted the 
‘ Allah is great, Allah is , of 
their Litany, and gave the signal for 
the postures, genuflections, and 
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taken flight before the far from hos- 
tile invasion. In all the chambers 
repasts were served to whoever 
would—to whoever asked. The only 


difficulty was to get understood; 
for the quick and attentive fellahs, 
who hi bout the doors, ready to 

inmates’ wishes, spoke 
no Turkish, but Arabic only. 


e Sultan, while at sea, 
spent his whole time in discussing 
affairs, projecting schemes, and ob- 
serving incidents, with his com- 
mander-in-chief, his first lord of the 
admiralty, his chamberlain, and his 
aides-de-camp. A _Pacha = 

ly compe improve 
oat his Majesty’s mind on every 
topic that possibly present 


portant an 
cult mission to fulfil. His conversa- 
tion is finent, solid, discursive, 


widens afresh at the Place des Con- 
Up to this square the houses 

on either side of the street (half Ita- 
lian, half Oriental in style) offer no- 
ing very remarkable. Having no 
visible roof, they look as if they 
still unfinished. The little 
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with a couple of Lage ey foun- 
tains. In the middle there rose a 
ee kiosk, intended to be the 
bouquet of the evening’s illumina- 
tions. Eastward of Italy such an- 
other square has not yet been made, 
Returning to the Palace, M. Gar- 
dey took the the street which leads di- 
rectly from the Place des Consuls 
to the custom-house. This street, 
which traverses the Turkish town, 
~ also maueere, and aun, 
owing the ca passage 
everywhere. ‘The Selamlik of the 
Ras-et-tin Palace is a sort of look- 
out, or belvedere, whence the eye 
embraces the port, the arsenal, 
custom-house, the warehouses, the 
opening of the Mahmoudieh, the 
quays belonging to it and to the 
railway, the forts, the factories—all 
which gives life and importance to 
Alexandria. From this spot Mehe- 


met Ali must have watched the exe- 
cution of his orders, when he built 
the arsenal and its dependencies, 
and created the fleet which the allies 
of the Greeks destroyed at Navarino. 
This arsenal 


cost three hundred 
thousand pounds, employed twenty- 
five thousand workmen, and was 
nevertheless finished in the course 
of a year. The Sultan spent a por- 
tion of the afternoon in beholding 
from the windows of his a w 4 
the vast panorama which lay before 
him, and in listening to the tale 
how Mehemet Ali had accomplished 
the majority of these grand results. 
The canal and the railway were espe- 
cially the objects of his thoughtful 
meditations, as well they might. 
Then came illuminations, noisy 
crowds, and fireworks, which per- 
haps, for the time, might drive more 
serious matters out of his head. 
Next morning the order was given 
to send off to Cairo by train all cum- 
bersome baggage and perso: ~ 
which meant that it was intend 
a next day to the capital a 
gypt. After breakfast official re- 
pee al commenced the day before, 
Were ceremoniously continued. His 
majesty, attended by Ismail Pacha, 
Fuad Pacha, and the principal offi- 
cers of his household, most graciously 
received the ambassadors and the 
consuls, expressing his pleasure at 
seeing the representatives of allied 
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and Senty powers, and declaring 
that his > gg in travelling was to 
ut himse’ the way of being able, 
y the development of agriculture 
a trade, to increase the well-being 
and happiness of all his sabjectawith: 
out distinction; and that one of his 
most ardent wishes was to strengthen 
the ties which connect the Otto- 
man Empire with Europe, and that 
foreigners might find in his domi- 
nions all protection and security. 

After translation of these he- 
retical words (heretical in the mouth 
of a Turkish sovereign) by Fuad 
Pacha, refreshments were hy 
and then the Sultan went out, nearly 
alone, to have a quiet look at the 
town. By express order, his nume- 
rous suite were left free to follow 
their own devices. Amongst other 
thi visited were the hovels of 
fella What a contrast with vice- 
regal residences! In a fellah’s den, 
there is nothing to sit upon, no- 
thing to lie upon, but lumps of 
Nile mud, hardened in the sun. 
Those are the only materials —or 
rather, that is the only material— 
with which he constructs his dwell- 
ing. Neither wood nor stone (which 
are rarities in Feypt constitute the 
slightest fraction of the edifice. The 
articles stored around or upon his 
cabin consist of reeds and the ex- 
crement of animals, moulded and 
fashioned into cakes, with which he 
makes now and then a handful of 
fire. His only ventilation is sup- 
plied by the door and a little bull’s- 
eye window beside it. Only one 
room is to be discovered, which 
shelters all—father, mother, chil- 
dren, goat, and kids, The very 
beavers have a keener sense of ar- 
chitectural comforts. Amongst the 
fellahs are individuals the as 
of whose wretchedness and filth is 
enough to turn the beholder’s sto- 
mach. There they lieon the ground, 
stretched in the sun, letting them- 
selves be devoured by the swarms 
of flies that settle on their swarthy 
faces; they are too listless and idle 
to drive them away. 

If the fellah’s habitation and fur- 
niture are of trifling value, the scanty 
clothing which he wears on a few 
penne of his m are of still 
ess worth. Is it habit or necessity 
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Whilst living with Mussulmans 
you must fall into the custom of 
going to bed early and not rising 
Jate. During the imperial visit the 
five hours of Mussulman 
were announced by salvos of artil- 
lery—at daybreak, at noon, at the 
third quarter of the sun’s diurnal 
course, at sunset, and an hour and 
a half afterwards. 

The morning was employed in 
the transport of the remaining bag- 
gage, which was taken in carts to 
the river’s brink, whence it was 
towed in boats by little steamers to 
the railway quay. At ten the Sultan 
left the palace, driving through the 
town and receiving a continued ova- 
tion all the way. At the station he 


was met by the directors and con- ~ 


ducted through the waiting-rooms 
which he attentively examined) to 
platform, where the imperial 
train was waiting with its steam up. 
Some of the newspapers have erro- 
neously stated that the Sultan first 
became uainted with railways 
during his recent trip from Toulon 
to Paris. It was here, at Alexandria, 
that his eyes first beheld a complete 
apparatus of terrestrial locomotion 
by the agency of heated watery 


—- 

ow the are attached 
to each other, how their wheels are 
fitted to the rails, how one single 
engine contrives to drag fifteen 
heavy vehicles, how crowds of men 
and masses of merchandise can be 
transported to great distances in 
almost no time, flashed on the im- 
perial comprehension. Moreover, 
the Sultan was to be accompanied 
by men capable of satisfying his in- 
quisitive spirit respecting all these 
points and many others. After 
casting a rapid glance over the ex- 
tent and arrangements of the station, 
he entered the carriage reserved for 
him. Its comfort and elegance ren- 
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ible for him to regret, 
fonder of luxury than 


dered it im 
even were 


he ~ the sumptuous saloons of Ras- 


et- 

An adult sovereign, the ruler of 
an empire, taking his first railway 
trip! What a curiosity in the sixties 
of the present century! Ismail 
Pacha and Halim Pacha followed 
his Majesty with Fuad Pacha and 
took their places in the adjoining 
com: ent, The princes had a 
special carriage to themselves: the 
rest of the train was occupied by 
the cream of the suite. Those who 
were not the elect of the moment 
were to fill the carriages of two or 
three trains that were to follow 
afterwards. M. Gardey’s good luck 
gave him, as travelling companion, 
Omer Hafiz Effendi, the wittiest and 
the merriest man in all Constanti- 
nople. But who, until now, would 
have ever supposed that a Turk 
could either be merry or witty? 
On starting, the train was saluted 
by the shouts of an Arab multitude 
ogres along both sides of the 


rai " 

Once out of the station the Lake 
Mareotis looks like a boundless 
ocean, the tongue of land which 
separates it from the Mediterranean 
not being visible. The train seems 
to skim over the surface of the sea. 
The first station, Kaffr-Daour, is at 
the same time a little port of the 
Mahmoudieh. Numbers of sailing 
barges are stationed there. Its in- 
habitants are also numerous, but are 
despised by the travellers as ‘ma- 
a or ill-savoured. Their 

elds, however, are well cultivated. 
The waters of the Mahmoudieh have 
fertilized the plains whose aridity, 
towards the close of the last cen- 
tury, nearly arrested the further 
advance of Lannes and Murat while 
making there the first stages of their 
Egyptian expedition. What a dif- 
ference between their rate of pro- 
gress and this of the Sultan’s! 

Dahmonhour, the second station, 
is a considerable country town, 
which displays, in the midst of its 
earth-built huts, several handsome- 
looking houses, a mosque, minarets, 
mausoleums, clumps of palm-trees, 
and even cannon which salute the 
imperial railers, Near this spot 
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by 

When scolded by 

exposing so im- 

rudently, he gravely replied, doubt- 

ess intending a mere pleasantry, 
although he afterwards became a 
believer in fatalism, ‘ It is not written 
that I should ever be made prisoner 
be pon a gn —, prisoner 
English, if you like!’ 

The country becomes more and 
more beautiful until Kafr-Zayad is 
reached. At this station an hour . 
spent in taking refreshments an 
in contemplating the broad and 
majestic of the Nile, the 
fields rendered verdant by his fer- 
tile mud, and above all the bridge 
of twelve vast arches and iron piers, 
which defies the whole strength and 
Spies 20s Ging 0 biatond ton 

ge—so long, so some, an 
so solid—cost four hundred thou- 
sand pounds to complete it. Before 
it was finished carriages and animals 
crossed the Nile in ferry- boats, 
whence the catastrophe in which 
Achmed Pacha ween Halim 
Pacha escaping only by a miracle. 
While the grandees are thus re- 

i g, three trains, on their way to 
Gairo laden with luggage and minor 
folk, whisk by at fall speed. Another 
delight for the new arrivals, unable 
to appreciate the appearance of the 
train in which themselves are tra- 
velling! Viewed in flank, and in 
the act of transit, they renew the 
wonder and admiration of spectators 
who had never beheld such massive 
vehicles urged on their way by a 
puff of steam. 

At first the was quite mode- 
rate, for fear of frightening the un- 
wonted inmates of the carriages or 
putting them out of breath and 
making their sides ache; but now 
that august heads and lungs are 
becoming habituated to the motion, 
@ more rapid pace is ventured on. 
The Delta is dashed through in 
mail-train style. Not a d’s 
breadth of unproductive land is to 
be seen ; all is covered with vigorous 
vegetation, diverse crops, fodder and 
grain; all is endless plain, watered 
by numerous canals, cultivated by 


laborious fellahs. Men, women, and 
children strive which shall work 
the hardest. Animals innumerable 
plough, carry burthens, and drag 
carts, or megs, oe in the teem- 
ing pastures. Not a mountain, not 
a hedge, not a tree whose roots can 
rob the soil of its fertility. Here 
and there hillocks and mounds, 
scarcely breaking the even level ot 
the ground, support the dwellings 
of the population above the inun- 
dating waters. As Cairo is ap- 
roached the plain is covered with 
dsome trees of different species ; 
and through their foliage glimpses 
are caught of the minarets and 
cu of t’s capital. 
he Sultan, like everybody else, 
must have his night’s rest, and wil- 
lingly takes it in the palace assigned 
¢ him. ba the ee announce 
e return of rosy-fingered morn, 
suddenly, from the summits of a 
hun minarets, the sonorous 
voice of the muezzins wake the city 
up by their repeated cries, ‘ Allah is 
great! Come to prayers! It is 
better to pray than to sleep.’ From 
that moment, before it is broad day- 
light, — Mussulmans rise to 
make their first namaz. Crowds of 
fellahs, better clad than those beheld 
in the villages, scour through the 
palace, offering their services to all 
and whosoever may wantthem. Is 
water required for performing ablu- 
tions, fire for the tchibouk, coffee, 


j everything : 
Ne tae zeal. Do you wish 
_" a hundred, a — — 
and as many carriages ides, they 
are already waiting in the courts 


and coach-houses belonging to the 
palace. There is no difficulty of 
any kind in a country where they 
once erected obelisks and pyramids 
as easily as we now set up telegraph- 


Amongst the lions of the palace 
is a court paved with marble, sur- 
rounded with alabaster columns, and 
embellished with a fountain for ab- 
lutions. There is also aclock whose 
striking is audible to all the inha- 
bitants of the city. Formerly it was 
Haroun-el-Raschid who sent clocks 
to Charlemagne. ‘This clock was 
sent to Mehemet Ali by the king of 





able to set about civilising Egypt as 
he pleased. Ali imitated Peter the 
Great, whom the destruction of the 
Strelitzes enabled to create the Rus- 


sian empi The Sultan Mahmoud ~ 


follo both those examples when 
he strove to set Turkey in the way 

shaking off the re- 

anisaries. If Trajan, 
or somebody else, had also exter- 
minated the pratorian bands, the 
Roman Colossus would not have 
crumbled to dust so quickly nor so 
miserably as it did. 

The handsomest mosque in the 
eastern portion of the town is that 
of El-Azhar, a word which signifies 
The Splendid. Not far from El- 
Azhar is Hassenein, the mosque of 
the two Hassans. Knowing that 
one of the sons of Ali, Hassein, has 
a tomb at Kerbellah, near Bagdad, 
M. Gardey inquires the signification 
of Hassenein. His guide replies, 
* Hassan, the son of Ali and grand- 
son of the prophet Mahomet, was 
beheaded by Jezid, the son of Moah- 
viah. His head was subjected to 


every outrage which Jezid’s par- 
tisans could contrive or imagine. 
A pious woman of Hassan’s party, 
to put anend to these enormities, 


conceived a most extraordinary pro- 
ject. She hada son who was also 
named Hassan, and who bore a 


A 
i 
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voted female’s house.’ 

rable proof of a people’s fanaticism 
when such a story excites among 
them no horror or repugnance. 

The Sultan, wishing to leave his 
card at the harems of Cairo most 
deserving of that gracious conde- 
seension, delivered the list of the 
addresses to his second moucalib, 
with orders to fulfil the mission in 
the course of next day. The list 
contained fourteen addresses, some 
of which bore the names of the 
widows of Mehemet Ali, of Ibrahim, 
Abbas, Said, and others, besides 
those of the harems of the surviving 
members of the same great family. 
While counting the addresses, the 
worthy Ramis-Aga, flattered by his 
sovereign’s confidence, expressed 
only one apprehension, namely, that 
he did not know how he should be 
able to stow away inside his small 

mn the fourteen coffees and the 
urteen sherbets which, on the 
most moderate calculation, will be 
administered to him in the course 
of three or four hours. On such 
occasions Oriental b i 
admits of no re’ . You must 
either conquer your satiety or give 
offence. Do not smoke, if you 
choose not, the tchibouk offered to 
you, but accept it, hold itin your 
hand, and put it in your mouth 
from time to time. Strive hard, 
however, to eat the mersel of meat 
or pastry which an officious neigh- 
bour, in token of goodwill, will 
thrust on your plate with the same 
fingers with which he is eating. It 
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is not enticing, but it is patriarchal. 

On his way home the Sultan was 
pressed into taking part in (to him) 
an unwonted ceremony. The Eng- 
lish engaged on the Smyrna Rail- 
ee had prepared a wheelbarrow 
and a spade, as well as a plank on 
which to roll the vehicle. The two 
instruments were covered with red 
velvet at the places where the hands 
would touch them. Those gentle- 
men wanted his Majesty to put a 
few spadefuls of earth in a barrow 
and drive it to a certain distance. 
They required this performance to 
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the completion of a railway. Fuad 
Pacha went and acquainted his 
Maj with the project, offering to 
falfil the task himself. 

Arriving near the locomotives, 
which were decorated with flowers, 
the Sultan stopped, looked, and 
could not help laughing at the sight 
of his minister acting as navvy. 
The operation completed, the hur- 
rahs burst forth; everybody was 
happy; everybody, even the priests 
and choristers, laughed. At that 
time, probably, the Sultan little 
dreamt how far from home and into 





inaugurate, not, as some said, the 


what strange lands railways would 
erection of a monument, but simply i 


eventually carry him. 
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HO are these people who to and fro? 
What lives are theirs? What are their 
stories? Who are their friends? What is 
their business? Each has a story of his 
own—each has a cluster of friends of his 
own—each is the centre of a domestic circle 
of greater or less extent—each is an object 
of paramount interest to somebody; there 
are few, very few, who are so unhappy, so 
isolated, as not to be the absolute centre 
around which some one’s thoughts revolve. 
Of these men and women who pass and re- 
pass me in the crowded street, one is an 
only son, on whose progress in life his 
bereaved mother has staked her happiness ; 
another is the ne’er-do-weel husband of a 
spirit-broken, but still loving wife; a third 
is a husband that is to be; a fourth is the 
father of a big hungry family—every one, 
from peer to beggar, is the living centre of 
some social scheme. They are all so much 
alike, and yet so widely different ; their 
stories are so wonderfully similar in their 
broad outlines and yet so strangely unlike, in their minute culars. 
Just as one man’s face is like another’s, so is the story of his life: no two 
faces are exactly alike, yet all have many points in common. : 

A large crowd of people always presents many curious subjects of 
speculation. The bare fact of their being there is marvellous in itself, 
when we come to think of it, without thinking too deeply. As a rule, 
it is better to think, but not to think too deeply. If we don’t think 
at all, our mind is but a blank; if we just glance below the surface, 
we may without difficulty conjure up @ host of pleasant paradoxes, the 
contemplation of which is enough to keep the mind amused, and to give 
play to a healthy and fanciful reflection. But if we think too deeply, 
we come to the reason of things—we destroy our visionary castles—we 
brush away our quaint theories, and we reduce everything to the abso- 
lute dead-level from which we started. Apply these remarks to a 
large crowd of people—say a monster Reform gathering in Hyde 
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Park. Here are thirty thousand 
ple vindicating their claim to the 
Franchise, some by talking windily 
to a mob who can’t hear them, 
others by an interchange of gentle 
chaff, others by going to sleep on 
their backs on the grass. The man 
who don’t trouble himself to think 
about them accepts their presence 
as a fact which is merely attribu- 
table to a popular demagogue and a 
few thousand handbills. He who 
just dips below the surface, finds a 
train of thoughts of this nature 
repared for him: ‘How utterly 
coe is the doctrine of chances! 
Take any two of these people at 
random: one is (say) a bricklayer 
born in Gloucestershire ; another is 
a tailor who hails from Canterbury : 
well, what would have been the 
betting, thirty years ago, that the 
Gloucestershire bricklayer would not 
be lolling on the grass in Hyde Park 
listening to the inflated nonsense of 
the Kentish tailor, at eight o’clock 
on a given evening in August, 
eighteen hundred‘and sixty-seven ? 
Why the odds wouid have been in- 
calculably great against such a con- 
currence. But here are not only the 
Gloucestershire bricklayer and the 
Kentish tailor, but also twenty-nine 
thousand nine hundred and ninety- 
eight others, the odds against any 
one of whom meeting any other in 
the same place, at the same time, 
and on the same day would have 
been equally incalculable; and yet, 
here they all are!’ Here is a vast 
field of speculation opened out for 
the consideration of him who only 
dips below the surface. It is enough, 
in itself, to keep his mind in a con- 
dition of pleasant easy-going acti- 
vity for months ata time. But the 
miserable man who sees a fallacy in 
this chain of reasoning, and, so to 
speak, hauls up his intellectual 
cable to see where the fault lies, dis- 
covers that it exists in the fact that 
no one, thirty years ago, prophesied 
anything of the kind concerning 
cither the Gloucestershire bricklayer 
or the Kentish tailor, or any other 
twain of the multitude before him 
—that the odds, against any one 
having prophesied such a concur- 
rence would be infinitely greater 
than the odds anybody would have 
. VOL, XII,—NO, LXIX, 
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staked against such a prophecy 
being verified; that he been 
troubling himself about a mass of 
utter nonsense ; and that, in the ab- 
sence of any prophecy to that effect, 
there is nothing more remarkable in 
the fact of the Gloucestershire brick- 
layer meeting the Kentish tailor 
and the twenty-nine thousand nine 
hundred and ninety-eight other 
noodles who go to make up the 
crowd, than is to be found in the 
fact that thirty thousand people can 
be brought together, out of one city, 
who think that the cause of Reform 
is susceptible of any material ad- 
vancement by such a means. 

The London streets always afford 
pleasant fund of reflection to a su- 
perficial thinker. Hardly a man 
passes by who has not some more 
or less strongly marked character- 
istic which may serve to distinguish 
him from his fellows, and give a clue 
to his previous history. Of course 
the clue may be an' erroneous one ; 
but if it should prove to be so, that 
is the fault of the sagacious soul 


-who follows it up too closely. Here 


is an instance taken at random. The 


easy-going speculator who is con- 
tent with such deductions as the 
light of nature may enable him to 
make, sets him down as a thriving 
bill-discounter. He is an old gentle- 
man who has, at various epochs in his 
chequered career, been a wine-mer- 
chant, a cigar-dealer, a Boulogne 
billiard player, a trafficker in army 
‘eel 
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commissions, a picture-dealer, a 
horse-dealer, a theatrical manager, 
and a bill-discounter. Each of these 
occupations has left its mark, more 
or less emphasized, upon his 
sonal appearance. He finds bill- 
discounting by far the most profit- 
able of his employments, and he 
sticks to it. He has a large army 
connection, and ean tell off the en- 
cumbrances on most of the large 
landed estates of Great Britain and 
Ireland. He has a fine cellar of old 
wines, and several warehouses of 
sigars and old masters—commodi- 
ties which enter largely into all his 
discounting transactions. He has a 
large house, and gives liberal par- 
ties, and it is astonishing (consider- 
ing his antecedents) how many 
young men of family find it worth 
their while to ‘ show up’ at them. 


Here we have Mr. Sam Travers of 
the metropolitan theatres. Mr. Sam 
Travers is a stock low comedian at 
a favourite minor establishment, and 
Mr. Sam Travers’s pre-occupied de- 
meanour and unreasonable galvanic 
smiles, suggest that his next new 
part is the most prominent subject- 
matter of his reflections. Mr. Tra- 
vers was @ music-hall singer and 
country clown until his developing 
figure interfered with the latter line 
of business, and he has now sub- 
sided into the ‘ comic countryman’ 
of the establishment to which he is 
attached. His notions of ‘makeup’ 
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are for the most part limited to a red 
wig and a nose to match; but heis a 
‘safe’ actor, and on his ap 
on the stage the gallery hail him by 
name as one man. Hecan't a 
man with ared head and nose 
without exclaiming, ‘By Jove! 
there’s a bit of character, eh !’ and he 
falls into the mistake, too common 
among his class, of supposing that 
a man who looks, in the streets, as if 
he had been ‘ made up’ for the stage, 
is on that account eesnsieahtie and 
to be carefully imitated. 

A wicked old character is repre- 
sented in the initial to this paper 
He is a gay old bachelor, of dis- 
graceful habits and pursuits—a 
coarse old villain without a trace of 
gentlemanly, or even manly, feeling 
about him. He stands at his club- 
window by day, leering at every re- 
spectable woman who passes him, 
in a manner that would insure him 
a hearty kicking were he not the 
enfeebled palsied old thing he is. 
At dinner be drinks himself into a 
condition of drivelling imbecility, 
from which he only arouses himself 
in time to stagger round to the 
nearest stage-door. His income is 
probably derived from the contribu- 
tions of disgusted connections who 
pay him to keep out of their sight, 
and when he dies, he will die, unat- 
tended, in a Duke Street lodging- 
house, whose proprietor will resent 
the liberty as openly as he dares. 


Here is an amusing fellow—an 
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artistic charlatan. He is by profes- 
sion an artist; his ‘get up’ is as- 
toundingly professional, and his talk 
is studio slang. He never paints 
anything, but he haunts studios, 
and bothers hardworking craftsmen 
by the hour together. He has been 
all over the world, and knows every 
picture in every gallery in Europe, 
To hear him talk, you would think 
he was the acknowledged head of 
his profession. Certainly, as far as 
his exterior goes, there never was so 
artistic an artist (out of a comedy) 


Bound, I should say, for rehearsal. 
Much more quiet and ladylike than 
a ag who only a A from the 

, a8@ popular esque prince, 
would expeet her to be. A good 
quiet girl enough, with a bedridden 
mother and three or four clean but 
seedy little children dependent upon 
her weekly salary (eked out, perhaps, 
by dancing and music lessons) for 
their daily bread. Very little does 
she know about Ascot drags and 
Richmond dinners: her life is a 
quiet round of regular unexciting 
duties, only relieved at distant in- 
mow part’ Sho will maxry, perhaps 
new ill marry, ps, 
the leader of the band, or the stage- 
manager, or the low comedian, grow 
fat, and eventually train pupils for 
the stage, 


Ah! his story, past and to come, is 
easily told. Bank clerk by day— 
casino reveller by night, eventually 
a defaulter; three years’ penal ser- 
vitude, ticket of leave, then a billiard 
marker and betting man, and if suc- 


cessful, perhaps a small cigar-shop 
keeper. Or, if he has relations, his 

ge may be.paid out to Austra- 
ia, where he will begin as an attor- 


ney’s clerk and perhaps end as a 
judge. Most of us have some great 
original whom we set up as a type 
of what a man should be, and that 
selected by our friend is the ‘ great 
Vance.’ He frames his costume 
from the outsides of*comic songs, 
and his air and conversation are of 
the slap-bang order of architecture. 
His clothes and those of his friends 
are always new—offensively new— 
a phenomenon which is not easily 
accounted for when the limited 
nature of their finances is taken 
into consideration. I have a theory 
that they are clothed gratuitously by 
West-end tailors who want to get up 
a fashionable reaction in the matter 
of gentlemen’s dress, and who think 
that this end may be most readily 
attained by clothing such men as 
these in exaggerations of existing 
fashions. But this is just one of 
those speculations to which I have 
alluded at some length, and which 
on closer investigation I feel I 
should be tempted to reject, Sol 
decline to pursue the subject. 
02 
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THE ROMANCE 


HE Romance of Medicine! Is it 
possible that there is a particle 

of romance in so unromantic a sub- 
ject? I think there is; and, indeed, 
having looked at the subject in 
various ways in reference to this 
paper, my general feeling is that of 
dismay at the abundance and variety 
of my materials, if I can only ma- 
nage to transfer to my readers the 
feeling with which they have im- 
myself. At the outset of 

the subject I may say that I am well 
prepared for a general sneer against 
medicine ; and with the feeling that 
prompts it I confess I have a great 
sympathy. ‘I don’t believe in me- 
dicine,’ it may be urged; ‘and the 
best doctors give as little medicine 
as they can. Voltaire used to say 
that the doctors poured medicine, of 
which they knew little, into a body 
of which they knew nothing. I dare 
say doctors have not changed very 
much since the times of Cervantes 
and Moliére, although their modes 
have shifted.’ Thus much the ima- 


ginary objector; and there is a good 
deal of ground for this kind of im- 


— I met a man the other 
y who was very indignant because 
his doctor had knocked off his bitter 
beer. He said he should keep on 
changing his doctor until he met 
with one who would strongly re- 
commend bitter beer. He did not 
think that he should have far to go. 
Now this is a fair example of the 
wonderful inconsistencies of the me- 
dical profession. Take the case of 
a cold. One man will tell you to 
drink a bottle of port; another man 
will tell you todrink slops; another 
man will tell you to drink nothing 
at all, or restrict you to three tea- 
spoonfuls of liquid in the course of 
the day. In reference to this dry 
system, which has the eminent au- 
thority of Dr. C. J. B. Williams, the 
popular belief will be that the re- 
medy is worse than the disease. 
This is only taking a trivial instance 
of confusion and contradiction. Then 
what remarkable revolutions there 
have been in medical opinion, of 
which the conflict between the 
lowering treatment and the stimu- 
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lating treatment is an example. 
Again, did you ever know half a 
dozen medical men agreed on the 
treatment of cholera? In medicine, 
more than any other direction, sci- 
ence moves slowly, ‘working on 
from point to point.’ It wonderfully 
illustrates the marvels of our frame 
that in the present day new disco- 
veries relating to the human body 
are now and then being made; that 
medical men, as in the instance of 
Dr. Bright, are immortalizing their 
names by giving them to the new 
diseases they have detected; that 
medical science is avowedly full of 
problems, some of which ap in- 
soluble, while in the case of others 
we are slowly and tentatively mov- 
ing towards a solution. To speak 
accurately, medicine is not a science, 
but an art, the art of the applica- 
tion of many sciences. It is a true 
saying that the surgeon requires an 
eagle's eye, a lady’s hand, and a 
lion’s heart. The greater his ac- 
quaintance with the sciences and his 
own resources, and the habit of in- 
tercommunication with his brethren, 
the greater will be the ability of the 
medical man to perform his healing 
office. Only it is worth while, as a pre- 
liminary step, to settle our notions of 
the place of medicine in the order of 
things. The medical man requires 
to be saved from his friends rather 
than from his enemies. There is a 
numerous class, chiefly women, chil- 
dren, and nervous people, who look 
on a doctor in the light of a deity. 
He is their director—the mainspring 
of a system of lay popery—who con- 
trols their actions with irresponsible 
power; and it is greatly to his cre- 
dit that, in the plenitude of his 
tyranny, he does not play vagaries 
to tax to their extreme limit the prin- 
ciples of credulity and undue defer- 
ence to authority. Men, who see a 
good deal of this sort of thing, be- 
come cynical, at least until they be- 
come ill. Let it be fairly understood 
that medieine is an art beset with 
limitations and imperfections; that 
cases can only generally be referred 
to classes, but each case has to be 
considered in its own circumstances; 
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tiat medical men are liable to errors 
in observation and reasoning; and 
that even when these errors are mi- 
nimized, there is uncertainty, and 
limitation, and obscurity about the 
medical means employed. Then 
take the rational middle view, that 
in spite of all the empiricism that 
belongs to medicine, and all the 
mere theorizing, there exist also real 
principles and a safe experience, and 
mere sneers at medicine are seen to be 
ignorant and unphilosophical. Those 
are wise words in the Apocrypha: 
‘ Honour a physician with the honour 
due unto him for the uses which ye 
may have of him: for the Lord 
hath created him.. .. The Lord 
hath created medicine out of the 
earth; and he that is wise will not 
abhor them. Then give place to the 
rag for the Lord hath created 
him: let him not go from thee, for 
thou hast need of him. There isa 
time when in their hands there is 
good success.’ * 

It is popularly said that after the 
age of forty every man is either a 
fool or a physician. I think, how- 
ever, that there is a very numerous 
class who are a little of both. That 
I may not be included in my own 
limb of the classification, let me 
hasten to say that I am merely a 
layman and an outsider, and my re- 
marks must be taken at their worth. 
The only practical advice which I 
shall venture to give is, that if you 
really understand your own case, 
and it is a simple one, don’t be in 
too great a hurry to send for a doc- 
tor; but if you really feel yourself 
out of your depth, send for one. 
Sir Henry Holland has an essay, ‘On 
Points where a Patient may judge 
for himself;’ ¢ and a little experience 
and common sense would save me- 
dical men much trouble. At the 
present day there is a great deal of 
general medical discussion, at least 
among people who have arrived at 
a certain time of life. I think it is 
Mr. Carlyle who says that a man 
who has a perfectly healthy stomach 
does not know that he has a stomach. 
But there comes a time when a man 
makes the appalling discovery that 

* Ecclesiasticus xxxviii. 
srt * Medical Notes and Reflections,’ p. 
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he has a stomach, not to mention 
liver and lights and a lot of other 
unfashionable things. Then men 
fall back on their smattering of phy- 
siology and medicine, One day the 
world is discussing Mr. Banting 
and his triumphant loss in weight. 
People grew marvellously nervous 
about obesity, and every portly 
gentleman echoed Hamlet's lament, 
‘Oh that this too, too solid flesh 
would melt!’ The other day, the 
* Lancet’ started people on a differ- 
ent cue. The public, as a public, 
was falling into the habit of using 
stimulants. People do not become 
intoxicated after the grand gentle- 
manly manner of their forefathers, 
who took their bottles of port after 
dinner; but all day long they are 
taking sherry or brandy in aérated 
drinks. Our wine-glasses are much 
too large, and we use cylindrical 
champagne-glasses which must be 
tossed off at once. The general re- 
sult is, that there is'a good deal of 
vague medical talk just now. Obe- 
sity is a misfortune, although nature 
probably gives the additional cover- 
ing because she sees that such is 
wanting; and there may be a good 
deal of truth in the present crusade 
against beer and brandy-and-soda. 
But when once this becomes a po- 
pular topic there is a great deal of 
exaggeration used, and other matters, 
equally or more important, become 
overlooked. Nature is not such a 
very bad guide after all; the vis me- 
dicatrix nature, as the doctors call 
it, is a wonderful agency, devising 
the most curious contrivances for 
remedying or modifying an evil. 
The excellency of a medical man 
lies in the fact that he is able to 
interpret and succour nature, and 
in this lies the groundwork of the 
proverb cited above— which is, 
nevertheless, a confession of the 
shortcomings of medical science — 
that the best doctors give the least 
medicine. The best lawofmedicineis 
that theintelligent man should follow 
nature, and should live naturally. 
The prophylactic power of medicine 
is one ofits mostimportant aspects. It 
is far better to keep yourself well by 
simple means than to recover health 
on the most elaborate system. A 
broken vase, though mended, is not 
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so good an article as the vase un- 
broken. The truck that used to carry 
ten tons, after it has been i 
can only six. There is a me- 
dical theory that if a man will only 
take sufficient care of himself, his 
corporal mechanism will last out till 
the wheels voluntarily stop through 
sheer use and duration. Nothing is 
clearer, than that our frames are 
only lent us for a terminable period, 
and that, without the intervention 
of positive disease, our life attains 
its kindly natural pause. How 
Tithonus regrets the lot of 

* Happy men who have the power to die, 

And grassy barrows of the happier dead.’ 

We remember the imagery of Lucre- 
tius, that he who has feasted at the 
banquet of life should be contented, 
as a satisfied guest to take his de- 

ure. ‘Men fear death,’ says 
Bacon, ‘as children fear to go into 
the dark,’ and to die is, after all, as 
natural an actas to be born. The 
real horror of death is quite inde- 
pendent of physical considerations. 
Sir Benjamin Brodie says, and the 
observation of most medical men 
coincides with his, that the physical 
act of decease is rarely accompanied 
with pain. We accept nature’s 
kindly law. We are tenants for life, 
or rather tenants at will, and have 
the usufruct, but not the absolute 
possession. To quote the noble line 
of Lucretius :— 
* Vitaque mancipto nulli datur, omnibus usu.’ 


Of the romance that attends the 
history of medicines there can be no 
doubt. Many are the strange events 
that have occurred before, to use 
the quaint language of an old au- 
thor, they have ‘from the 
bowels of the earth to the bowels of 
the patient.’ We are able to point 
to positive achievements of medicine, 
and the fair hope of achievements to 
come. ‘ Who can tell the power of 
the hidden herb?’ asks Spenser, in 
the ‘ Faéry Queen.’ Much has me- 
dical science done in the way of 
specifics, the discovery of remedies, 
whose exact action may not, per- 
haps, be understood or explained, 
but whose healing effects are hap- 
pily known. Think of the Jesuits, 
who, happily for humanity, disco- 
vered the bark of the cinchona-tree, 
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which is the sheet-anchor in ague. 
There is reason to hope that we may 
i ific against other 

’ ms 

know the story of Waterton’s wan- 
derings in South America in search 
of the secret of the wourali poison ; 
an eminent example of the enter- 
prise fof medical discovery. Then 
take Jenner’s discovery of inocula- 
tion for small-pox. I am sorry to 
hear that there are persons in the 
country who violently attack inocu- 
lation. I heard of a poor woman 
the other day who, persuaded by 
the talk of ignorant people, refused 
to have her child vaccinated, and 
shortly afterwards the poor little 
thing lost its eyesight by small-pox. 
Our own age has 6 several re- 
markable discoveries. Look at the 
grand discovery of chloroform, which 
has saved thousands of hours of 
helpless agony. There is no tale of 
daring and discovery more remark- 
able than the narrative of the hours 
which Professor Simpson and his 
friends in Edinburgh spent in test- 
ing various narcotic agencies, until 
they became first exhilarated and 
then insensible while testing chlo- 
roform, and awoke to the conviction 
that they had now become ac- 
quainted with the most powerfal 
anzsthetic known or conceived. The 
whole history of anesthetics, from 
the days of Sir Humphry Davy, or 
rather from Cavendish and Priest- 
ley, form one of the most remark- 
able chapters in the history of 
human progress. It is possible, ac- 
cording to Dr. Anstey’s ‘ Narcotics 
and Stimulants,’ that the wonderful 
eng at oy of the Peruvian coco may 
made extensively useful in this 
country. The discovery of cod-liver 
oil has been a boon of the most in- 
estimable kind. Dr. Williams states 
that in a certain time he prescribed 
it in eleven thousand cases, and in 
ninety-five per cent. with beneficial 
results. It is now known that con- 
sumption is curable in its earlier 
stages. It was stated in the recent 
Hunter trial, in the Court of Queen’s 
Bench, that the average length of 
consumptive cases, which used to 
be two years, is now prolonged to 
five years. Even where medicine 
cannot heal it obtains one of its 
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stethoscope. It is now known that 
of the three organs which make the 
tripod of life, brain, lungs, and 
heart (according to Bich4t’s theory, 
now generally received, death al- 
ways issues from one of these three 
avenues), diseases of the heart, 
which were once thought exceed- 
ingly rare, are the most common, 
and probably the least hurtful. It 
is half the battle with disease to 
know accurately what is really the 
matter with the patient. There ap- 
pears to be no reason to doubt that 


the average length of human life is 
more extended than it used to be, 
and some share in this is to be set 
down to medicine, especially in its 
sanitary and aa eng side. The 


progress of knowledge, the scien- 
tific insight into disease, form the 
basis and pledge of subsequent pre- 
vention, cure, or alleviation. I take 
from Mr. Bowman’s ‘ Address in 
Surgery’ (1866), statements of the 
facts of medical progress so marvel- 
lous that they belong to ‘ the fairy 
tales of science’ or the romance of 
medicine. ‘Harvey had heard the 
healthy sounds of the heart ; but its 
morbid sounds inform us now of the 
nature of its structural defects. The 
sounds of breathing must, countless 
times ere this, have met the ear; but 
it was reserved for our own days to 
study them so often to enable every 
tyro to say what is the state of those 
great organs hidden from our view, 
but so indispensable to life. And so 
with percussion. Nay, with our 
eyes we can now behold, for the first 
time in its living acts, that mar- 
vellous mechanism in its most ex- 
quisite and joy-inspiring movements, 
as well as when it is oppressed by 
disease, which stands as a sentinel 
at the orifice of the air- ,and 
on which the voice and speech pri- 
marily depend....By means of 
that modern optical triumph, the 
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compound microscope, which takes 
us, as it were, among the very ele- 
ments of form and the rndiments of 
organic structure—a world we are 
apt to lightly regard, though it has 
infinite uses for us as it has infinite 
beauties — by this an instructed 
practitioner, even one not highly 
gifted, but only conscientiously alert 
and observant, can say with confi- 
dence of an organ deep in the wast- 
ing frame before him, beyond his 
touch, out of his sight, which emits 
no sound, and is the seat of no pain, 
“This gland has been certainly 
passing through this or that de- 
structive change; it is now so and 
so; Ican accomplish this, or pro- 
bably only this, for its relief; and 
this, or this, will be the end.”’ The 
reproach which Bacon in his time 
threw upon medicine, that those 
who professed it did not seek for 
specific remedies, is now taken 
away, for this is the era of incessant 
experiment, and medicine now rests 
on a sound basis, and no limits can be 
placed to its expansion in far-off ages. 

Many of the phenomena presented 


“by disease are exceedingly curious, 


and even romantic. Take, for in- 
stance, bronchitis. Sometimes it 
happens that a bronchial tube be- 
comes carnified at one end, or is 
filled by some substance. The re- 
sult is that the tube is converted 
into a musical instrument. It gives 
a flute-like sound. It coos like a 
wood-dove. Sometimes the bron- 
chial tube acts differently. The 
sound resembles the noise made by 
a loud snorer. Then it mimics the 
noise of an infuriated tom-cat. Cul- 
len’s celebrated account of the phe- 
nomena of a fever might well deserve 
a place in the romance of medicine, 
deeply and painfully interesting as 
it is. From the many thousand 
cases that are on record in medical 
journals, many might be cited involv- 
ing matters very curious in a scien- 
tific point of view, and narratives of 
personal history of the most dra- 
—_— kind. —— sr insanity es- 
pecially possess horribly grotesque 
character. In the — of M. 
Esquiros alone there is a remark- 
able collection ot very singular 
cases. Itis to be noted that insanity 
is a physical disease of which several 
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hundred people die annually. The 
curious disease, commonly known as 
St. Vitus’s dance (chorea), presents 
some remarkable phenomena. It is 
generally painless, and most fre- 
quently attacks boys and girls, and 
very rarely has a fatal termination. 

he patient becomes a merry An- 
drew, and twists the face into all 
kinds of ridiculous forms. It is 
impossible for the lookers-on not to 
be amused, but any such unworthy 
feeling would certainly cease when 
they become acquainted with the 
horrible and most distressing forms 
which the disease can assume. The 
name of chorea, which signifies a 
dance—Hunter calls it rotatio—is 
derived from the dancing pheno- 
mena which are not uncommonly 
found with it—the insanity of the 
muscles, as it has been called. St. 
Vitus is supposed to have been a 
worthy saint, who was much af- 
flicted this way, to whom a chapel 
is dedicated at Ulm in Swabia. A 
case is mentioned in which a young 
woman would dance on one leg and 
hold the other in her hand. When 
a drum sounded a kind of air she 
would dance up to the drum and 
continue dancing till the drummer 
was out of breath. Another would 
leap, exactly as a fish might do, 
from the top of a wardrobe five feet 
high. Another patient, a little girl, 
would twirl round on her feet like 
a top. She would spin for six or 
seven hours at a time, the evolutions 
being sixty a minute. Another pa- 
tient was continually walking back- 
wards, receiving many falls and 
bruises. ‘Such histories,’ says Sir 
Thomas Watson,* ‘ would sound very 
like romances, if they were met with 
in the old authors alone, or if they 
were not attested by unimpeachable 
authority.’ Such diseases are mor- 
bid affections of the nerves, and are 
well called ‘the dark corners of 
pathology.’ The whole subject of 
the influence of the nervous system 
on the organic functions is replete 
with curious memorabilia. Here is 
@ curious case, mentioned by Mr. 
Paget: ‘A lady who is subject to 
attacks of what are called nervous 
headaches always finds next morn- 

* «Lectures on Principles and Practice 
of Physic,’ vol. i. p. 684. Edit, 1857. 
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ing that some patches of her hair 
are white, as if powdered with 
starch. The change is effected in a 
night; and in a few days after, the 
hairs gradually regain their dark- 
brownish colour.’ Dr. Carpenter 
explains the famous Miracle of the 
Thorn, which is such a leading event 
in the history of Port Royal, where 
an advanced fistula lacrymalis was 
undoubtedly healed through the in- 
fluence of the nervous system. He 
says that there is scarcely a malady 
to which, according to well-grounded 
medical opinion, amendment has not 
been produced ‘ by practices which 
can have had no other effect than to 
direct the attention of the sufferer to 
the part, and to keep alive his con- 
jident expectation of the cure.’* 
Among such curious instances may 
be recalled the servant-maid, whom 
Coleridge quotes, who, in the rav- 
ings of fever—and the ravings of 
fever are always more or less re- 
markable—repeated long passages 
from the Hebrew, which she did 
not understand and conld not re- 
peat when well, but which, when 
living with a clergyman, she had 
heard him read aloud. Dr. Forbes 
Winslow’s work on the ‘Obscurer 
Diseases of the Brain, gives many 
highly curious cases, and Dr. 
Maudsley’s philosophical work, re- 
cently published,t is an extremely 
thoughtful work, enriched with 
notes of great literary interest. Dr. 
Maudsley’s collection of fifty cases 
of insanity, which he has had under 
his own care, is both striking and 
instructive, and many similar cases 
might almost be entitled ‘ Studies 
for Stories.’ I have just noted a 
curious case reported by Dr. Fitz- 
trick of London, for the Patho- 
ogical Society of Dublin. A man 
wasted away in hospital as if for 
consumption. On post-mortem ex- 
amination it was found that a small 
fish-bone, of a plaice, had passed 
into the left lung, and the presence 
of this foreign body had made a 
cavity. A surgeon was performing 
a simple operation in the neck, when 
suddenly a slight hissing sound was 


* ¢ Principles of Human Physiology,’ 


P- 744- 
t ‘The Physiology and Pathology of the 


Mind.” Macmillan, 1857. 
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heard. The air had forced its way 
into a vein, and death was the re- 
sult. But such curious cases might 
be multiplied ad libitum ; a collec- 
tion might easily be formed by any 
reader of current medical literature. 
The human interest is even greater 
than the scientific interest, and it 
must be noted, to the credit of prac- 
titioners, that they exemplify Bishop 
Butler’s law, that their sympathies, 
being accompanied with active good- 
ness, instead of being dulled by the 
multiplicity of the phenomena of 
suffering, constantly become more 
tender and acute. 

Something might be said in con- 
tradiction to the theory mentioned 
just now, that an organization will 
act regularly till worn out by long 
use. At the same time there can 
be no doubt that carelessness is the 
origin of most diseases. Medical 
men also hold that foolish people 
who follow their own whims have 
hardly a chance of recovery when 
visited by serious disease. Nine- 
tenths of the doctors’ work would 
be done if people were only con- 
sistently prudent and cautious. 


Only it isso hard to be habitually 
cautious. On abundant occasions a 
man may be most elaborately pru- 
dent, and then, to his own utter 
astonishment, he dangerously im- 
perils his health by some startling 


impropriety. When he has used 
every imaginable pains he is always 
amenable to the force of accident. 
There is another plausible theory, 
strongly antagonistic to the one we 
have named, to the effect that every 
man has the seeds of some particular 
disease in his constitution, and some 
trifling accident will come, sooner or 
later, which will have for him the 
same effect as a match falling upon 
gunpowder. Medical men explain 
this on theories of constitutional 
tendencies or of some poison latent 
in the system. The fatal accident 
to one man is the merest accident 
for another. Two men while walk- 
ing get well soaked by the rain. 
One man shakes off the water pretty 
much as a dog or a duck might do, 
and rather enjoys his shower-bath 
than not. Another man is taken ill 
of inflammation of the lungs, and 
probably dies. The doctors cannot 
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explain the different issues, and they 
would also be very much puzzled 
to give a satisfactory account of the 
— itself. They will, in- 

eed, generally explain diseases by 
theories more or less plausible, and 
practice has been built upon theory, 
and theory has, no doubt, sacrificed 
a number of human lives. Yet 
medicine must have its dogmatic 
system, and without it medicine be- 
comes little better than empiricism. 
Some time ago it was the theory 
that the type of disease had changed ; 
and, indeed, it is difficult to believe 
that there are not substantial 
grounds for such an opinion. Dr. 
Watson once held this opinion very 
strongly, but of late years he seems 
entirely to have withdrawn his ad- 
herence, and the simple fact is that 
the character of diseases is better 
understood now than was the case 
once. We have seen, even of late 
years, works where the tendency of 
certain diseases to death, and the 
tendency of certain diseases to con- 
valescence, is much insisted on; 
but I imagine that such a classifica- 
fion would now be exposed to 
rigorous criticism. The history of 
medicine reveals to us a succession 
of so-called ‘systems,’ some of them 
mixed up with theories of the uni- 
verse and visionary mysticism, like 
the gases of Van Helmont or the 
Vortices of Descartes, and often 
issuing in rules and practice as sim- 
ple and as sanguinary as that of 
Sangrado. Superstition and mysti- 
cism and mere notions are now.dis- 
carded for the results of exact 
science and patient experiment. It 
is now understood that pathology 
and physiology fade into each other, 
and that the processes of disease are 
in accordance with those which be- 
long to the structure and functions 
of healthy organs. The study of 
such a work as Dr. Williams on the 
‘Principles of Medicine,’ to which 
the late Mr. Buckle was so largely 
indebted, will indicate the present 
state of medical science and supply 
a line of reasoning susceptible of 
being followed by every thoughtful 
and educated mind. 

The recollection of bygone sys- 
tems of medicine might supply us 
with abundant curiosities of pre- 
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in Sir Charles Hastings’ brochure 
on the use of the serpent in phthisis. 
The following regimen of Brown’s 
for the treatment of a hypochon- 
driac patient is probably a 
among prescriptions. Its a ity 
should not blind us to the fact that 
there are real merits in the Brun- 
onian system, as it is called. With 
many people such regimen as the 
following would be popular enough. 

‘ For breakfast, toast and rich soup 
made on a slow fire, a walk before 
breakfast and a good deal after it; 
a glass of wine in the forenoon from 
time to time ; good broth or soup to 
dinner, with meat of any kind he 
likes, but always the most nourish- 
ing; several glasses of port or punch 
to be taken after dinner, till some 
enlivening effect is perceived from 
them, anda dram after everything 
heavy; one hour and a half after 
dinner another walk; between tea- 
time and supper a game with cheer- 
ful company at cards or any other 
play, never too prolonged; a little 
light reading; jocose, humorous 
company, avoiding that of popular 
Presbyterian ministers and their 
admirers, and all hypocrites and 
thieves of every description 
Lastly, the company of amiable, 
handsome, and delightful young 
women and an enlivening glass.’ 

Dr. Russell, to whom we are in- 
debted for the quotation, might well 
say that ‘John Brown’s prescrip- 
tions seem a caricature of his sys- 
tem.’* Dr. Russell also mentions 
the great Sydenham’s plan, ‘De 
Methodo medendi morbos per Accu- 
bitum Junioris.’ Sydenham, though 
a theorist, was a great man, and his 
name is justly regarded with a high 
degree of veneration. He mentions 
several cases in which he cured the 
diseases of elderly people by making 
young people sleep with them. The 
practice has Biblical authority, and 
we believe is even now pursued in 
foreign countries. Another Dr. 
Brown, of Edinburgh, the author of 
the ‘ Hors Subsecive,’ shall supply 
us with a further anecdote of pre- 
scriptions. ‘ Many years ago a coun- 

* « History and Heroes of the Art of 
Medicine.’ 


tryman called on a physician in 
York. He was in tho dopo ys 


oe es hall The destor 


gave him some plain advice as to 
his food, and ended by writing a 

prescription for some tonic, saying, 
eitake that and come back in a 
fortnight.” In ten days Giles came 
in, blooming and happy, quite well. 
The doctor was delighted, and not 
a little proud of his skill. Heasked 
to see what he had given him. 
Giles said he hadn’t got it. “ Where 
was it?” “I took it, sir.” “ Took 
it! What have you done with the 
prescription?” “TI ateit,sir. You 
told me to take it.”’ Dr. Brown’s 
view of the human constitution— 
we mean the Dr. Brown whose ‘sys- 
tem’ almost made a medical revolu- 
tion half a century ago—is thus 
ingeniously set forth by his disci- 
ples, and in its main illustrations 
may be accepted. ‘Suppose a fire 
to be made in a grate, filled with a 
kind of fuel, not very combustible, 
and which could only be kept burn- 
ing by means of a machine contain- 
ing several tubes placed before it, 
and constantly pouring streams of 
air into it. Suppose, also, a pipe to 
be placed in the back of the chim- 
ney, through which a constant sup- 
ply of fresh fuel was gradually let 
down into the grate to repair the 
waste occasioned by the flame kept 
up by the air-machine. The grate 
will represent the human frame ; 
the fuel in it the matter of life, the 
excitability of Dr. Brown, and the 
sensorial power of Dr. Darwin. The 
tube behind supplying fresh fuel, 
will denote the power of all living 
systems constantly to regenerate or 
reproduce excitability; while the 
air-machine of several tubes de- 
notes the various stimuli applied to 
the excitability of the body, and the 
flame drawn forth in consequence of 
that application represents life, the 
product of the exciting powers act- 
ing upon the excitability.’ This 
illustration has a shadowy resem- 
— to the famous cave image in 

ato. 


The whole subject of medical 
jurisprudence is an exemplification 
of the Romance of Medicine. The 
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great authority on this subject is of 
Dr. Swaine Taylor, 

ru- 

dence is much more. fascinating 
reading than most novels are. The 
Engli _ are unfortunately 
only too familiar with medico-legal 
cases. We have generally some 
great oyer and terminer case going 
on where poison has been the agency 
employed, and medical men are ex- 
haustively discussing the scientific 
aspect of the case. Such trials as 
those of Palmer, Madeline Smith, 
Smethurst, Pritchard, and others, 
have made the public unwhole- 
somely familiar with toxicology. In 
cases of circumstantial evidence 
medical men are frequently the 
leading witnesses. It was long a 
disputed scientific question whether 
a person can die of poison and yet 
no trace be found in the body. 
When a very celebrated physician 
declared that he was acquainted 
with several vegetable poisons which 
preg | left no trace at all, we 
are credibly informed that he was 
inundated with letters from persons 
entreating him to say what those 
poisons were. We may be sure that 
a thirst for scientific knowledge, or 
& mere curiosity, dictated the great 
mass of those letters; but at the 
same time there may be doubtful 
speculations as to the motives which 
actuated some of these inquiries. 
Some very curious cases, turning on 
minute points, occasionally arise 
in medical jurisprudence. Such 
is the case of the attack on the 
Duke of Cumberland by his valét, 
Sellis, who afterwards committed 
suicide; some vague popular sus- 
og attached to the duke, and 
ir Everard Home made a point in 
the case in the duke’s favour on the 
distinction betweer. venous and arte- 
rial blood. We notice that in his 
index Dr. Taylor gives no less than 
three allusions to the case of the 
Duc de Praslin. Dr. Taylor also 
i the case of General Piche- 
gru, who was found strangled in 
prison through the ligature of his 
neck being tightened by a twisted 
stick. A strong suspicion of mur- 
der was excited” and it was thought 
that death had been caused through 
an order of the Emperor Napoleon. 
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Dr. Taylor states that 
of this having been 


There was a remarkable case of 
strangulation which happened in 
London many years “—. and which 
many may recollect. There was an 
unfortunate man who used to ex- 
hibit himself publicly in the act of 
hanging, and ata certain point re- 
leased himself without having sus- 
tained any injury. One day the poor 
fellow continued the experiment a 
little too far, and was hanged in real 
earnest. The curious fact is that a 
gaping mob surrounded him all the 
time, and allowed him to hang for 
thirteen minutes before the sus- 
picion was entertained that some- 
thing might be wrong. Every 
medical man is constantly liable to 
be called into the witness-box in 
cases of violence, poisoning, and that 
numerous and most melancholy 
class—concealment of birth. Dr. 
Taylor advises him to make his an- 


‘tecedent examinations most care- 


fully, and to be very careful as to 
the kind of figure which he cuts in 
the witness-box. Dr. Taylor speaks 
rather severely of counsel, and at 
times counsel have spoken rather 
severely of Dr. Taylor; he also 
inclines towards a contemptuous 
feeling in reference to juries, with 
which it is impossible not to feel 
some measure of sympathy. The 
most remarkable cases which occur 
in medical jurisprudence are unques- 
tionably those of chronic poisoning. 

At the present time there ap- 
pears to bea fearful race between 
the art of the poisoner and the art 
of detecting poison. The history of 
the processes employed to test for 
poisons is highly curious, and of 
much scientific interest. Dr. Taylor 
says that persons have died from the 
effects of poison eleven months after 
the ison had been swallowed, 
and that there is no reason to doubt 
that instances may occur of a still 
more protracted nature. ‘ The occur- 
rence of such cases as these suggests 
grave reflections on the insecurity of 
life, when poison is used with skill 
and cunning, and on the inefficiency 
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of the present system of registering 
causes of death. The editor of the 
“ Law Magazine” has truly said, in 
commenting upon the Smethurst 
case, “ All that is requisite for future 
murderers by poison to do is to use 
small deses, combine the use of 
various destructive drugs, and sub- 
poena the proper witnesses. If the 
judge and jury should, nevertheless, 
be convinced that the skilful poisoner 
was guilty, it is then open to him to 
work the papersand “ public opinion,” 
get other doctors’ evidence, and ap- 
ply to the Home Office. That this 
will be the course pursued by future 
poisoners is highly probable ; hence 
the characters of chronic poisoning 
have acquired a special interest for 
the medical jurist.’ The single sub- 
ject of frauds upon insurance offices 
opens up a wide field of medical 
jurisprudence. The public obtained 
glimpses of this in the case of Palmer, 
but the cases were not fully gone 
into, as a conviction was obtained in 
the indictment respecting Cook. It 
may, however, be said that the in- 
surance cases of which the public 
obtain glimpses are few when com- 
pared with the insurance cases of 
which the public know nothing. A 
collection of such cases would form 
one of the most curious and fearful 
books of the age. It sometimes 
happens that an office has no moral 
doubt, though it has little legal 
proof; and if they venture to resist 
a claim, it will probably happen that 
the claim will not be insisted upon. 
We give the following anecdote on 
the authority of a medical friend. A 
woman insured one or two lives in 
an office, and the lives rapidly fell 
in. When this happened with a 
third life, the office having seen some 
reasons for suspicion, demurred as 
to the payment of the policy. The 
woman called at the office, and said 
angrily to the manager, ‘Do you 
think I poisoned my own relation?’ 
A sudden thought struck the ma- 
nager. He walked up to the woman, 

ut his hand on her shoulder, and 
ooking fixedly at her, said “ We 
know you did.’ The woman, in great 
agitation, left the office, and was 
never seen there again. 


Very much that is very remarkable 
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belongs to the Diagnosis and Pro- 
gnosis of a case. No two medical 
cases exactly resemble one another, 
any more than any two human faces 
are exactly alike, or any two blades 
of grass even. A man can no more 
bea physician by reading books than 
aman can be an artist by reading 
all extant publications on form 
and colour. Each case is a separate 
study in itself. Now this diagnosis 
is exceedingly troublesome work. 
Patients often cause a good deal of 
this trouble. They send fora medi- 
cal man, and at once expect him to 
explain what is the matter, and to 
write them a prescription. If a 
medical man will not do this off- 
hand, they lose confidence in him, 
and will apply to some other prac- 
titioner. It is perfectly wonderful 
how a London physician in extensive 
practice will examine and prescribe 
in a very few minutes. But asa 
rule,a man ought to have an op- 
portunity of studying a chronic case 
minutely before he adopts any de- 
cided treatment. Invalids have also 
another way of proceeding, which is 
a sore trouble to some medical men. 
They make a round of the London 
physicians, and take a morbid dis- 
like in discovering a conflict of medi- 
cal opinion. They go to some doctor, 
and when they have extracted an 
opinion from him, they suddenly 
turn round and say that his views 
are totally at variance with that of 
the renowned Sir Kappa Chi, and 
derive little countenance from the 
view of Dr. Lambda. Some doctors 
become reticent in their opinions, 
and are afraid to deliver a judgment 
until they know what may be the 
opinion of the great authorities. 
But, for the most part, the general 
practitioner will give hisown views ; 
and if they are at variance with 
those of the great authorities, he will 
declare that the great authorities are 
in the wrong. I do not think, how- 
ever, that the patient has been in the 
wrong. In the multitude of counsel- 
lors there is wisdom, and an obscure 
case has the fullest chance of being 
roperly understood when it has 
m submitted to.different medical 
lights. The diagnosis is the making 
out of what is exactly the matter 
with a patient; the prognosis is the 
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judgment, made with more or less 
certainty, of the issue of the disease. 
Some doctors attain a wonderful 
skill in both respects. They can 
almost complete both diagnosis and 
prognosis by looking at a patient's 
face. ‘It is a very difficult case,’ 
said a doctor one day to a patient, 
‘but I will tell you one thing for 
your consolation, which is that you 
will get well.’ This proved to be 
the case, but singularly enough, the 
great man himself died suddenly be- 
fore he saw the patient again. Asa 
man, for the first time, was entering 
@ pbysician’s consulting-room, the 
latter whispered to a friend, ‘Case 
of great pain, I am sure—muscle 
adhering to bone—chronic and hope- 
less ’—as it proved. The same man 
was walking down a street, and at 
the door of an hotel was a smiling 
landlord, portly, fresh-coloured, and 
apparently robust. The friend made 
some casual remark to the effect 
that there was a typical Briton, or 
something of that kind. ‘ You think 
so, said the doctor. ‘That man is 
safe to die within a twelvemonth.’ 
The diagnosis, sometimes easy 
enough, is occasionally perplexing 
in the extreme. The great majority 
of cases are patent enough—an ex- 
perienced physician will see it all in 
five minutes ; but others are exceed- 
ingly obscure, and the medical man 
is never quite able to clear up the 
obscurity. Sometimes there is some 
little circumstance, unexpected and 
out of harmony with other circum- 
stances, which baffles all the calcu- 
lations. ‘In every respect the pa- 
tient is going on extremely well, 
said a doctor to an anxious member 
of a family; ‘ but I confess there is a 
little twitching over the eye which I 
do not at all like” The case termi- 
nated fatally. It sometimes happens 
that when a patient, by all the rules 
of art, ought to be getting better or 
worse, he persists in getting worse 
or better. It is a question of the 
patient’s previous history and con- 
stitution ; a slight attack in one case 
being more dangerous even than a 

gerous attack in another. I re- 
member being very much amused 
with the case of a young doctor and 
his first patient. It was a child 
eflicted with hydrocephalus, Ac- 


cording to all the rules the child 
ought todie. Nevertheless the un- 
toward infant persisted in not dying. 
The doctor went from his books to 
the bedside, and from the bedside to 
his books. He confidentially as- 
severated to me that the infant ought 
to die, and manifested a not alto- 
gether friendly feeling towards the 
infant because it did not die. His 
treatment was altogether better than 
his prognosis : at the time when my 
knowledge of the case terminated, 
it was going on well. It is very 
hazardous for a doctor to give a 
prognosis; if he openly givesan un- 
favourable prognosis, and the case 
terminates favourably, his reputa- 
tion is well-nigh gone. But you 
will not often find a medical man 
doing this sort of thing. Asa rule 
the doctor always takes the most 
cheerful view possible of a case, and 
even hopes against hope. In the 
last illness of George 1V. the phy- 
sicians were also pronouncing him 
better, and in the midst of the 
‘ betternesses’ he died. Other doc- 
tors, however, there are, morbidly 
disposed, from whom you may take 
every grain of comfort they give, and 
something more. It is curious that 
a doctor cannot always be trusted 
with the diagnosis and prognosis of 
his own case. The great Dr. Baillie 
is said to have been a case of this. 
He is said to have died of consump- 
tion, and yet to have denied that he 
was consumptive. He did not ex- 
perience any difficulty in breathing, 
and argued that, while his breathing 
was good, his lungs could not be bad. 
But no medical man now takes this 
as decisive. Nature, in her bounty, 
provides a larger space of lung than 
is necessary, and will long go on 
with a very small amount of lung, 
and with very little difficulty in 
breathing. Another noteworthy case 
of lung disease is a very different 
person, the notorious empiric, St. 
John Long. He professed to cure 
consumption, but in reality, like 
other similar quacks, he only cured 
cases of cough and bronchitis with 
symptoms imitative of those in 
phthisis. He unquestionably caused 
death in several instances by a 
treatment which would be perfectly 
harmless in most cases, but which 
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was fatal to many delicate women. 
He was himself struck down by con- 
sumption, and died at the early age 
of thirty-seven. One of our most 
promising doctors in chest com- 
plaints, Dr. Hope, who, at an early 
age, had reached almost the summit 
of his pro rofession, was prematurely 
cut off by consumption. There are 
few volumes more affecting than the 
narrative of his life; and it is im- 
a to resist the impression that 
fatal illness was in great measure 
due to extreme and unmitigated de- 
votion to intellectnal labour. 
Medicine has often very startling 
surprises in store, which are fre- 
quently gloomy enough, though 
sometimes of a pleasant nature. We 
will, in the first place, select some 
of the former. A clergyman in the 
neighbourhood of Mount Edge- 
cumbe was one day walking very fast, 
when he wasmet by hisdoctor. He ex- 
plained, in conversation, that he was 
suffering from pains of indigestion, 
and was in the habit of taking long 
walks in order to get rid of them. 
The medical man insisted on ex- 


amining him, and then explained to 
him that he was in fact suffering 
from aneurism of the heart, and that 
these long walks were the worst 


things possible for him; and was 
obliged to add that the disease would 
some day prove suddenly fatal. The 
statement was sadly verified. In the 
midst of a sermon, at a very em- 
phatic passage, the preacher fell 
down from his pulpit, and life was 
found to be quite extinct. The con- 
gregation broke up in the utmost 
consternation and terror. A man 
was in company with another, and 
from some casual circumstance he 
took off his stockings. His friend 
took the liberty of observing that 
one of his feet was really very black. 
It was discovered that from some 
cause the foot was mortified. In 
former times it would have been 
thought necessary to amputate it, 
but medical art has contrivances 
whereby this is avoided. A very 
remarkable case is mentioned by 
the pious Bishop Newton, in the 
valuable fragment of the * Auto- 
biography’ which has come down 
to us. A young nobleman in the 
country was dangerously ill with a 
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fever. ‘ Physicians were summoned 
from different quarters, and the 
bishop relates that no less a sum 
than seven hundred guineas was 
paid to them as fees. All the means 
used were unavailing, and the pa- 
tient sank rapidly. When he hn 
* given over, and left alone to 
ie, he was heard to murmur a re- 
quest for beer. A large goblet, con- 
taining nearly a quart of small beer, 
was handed to him, which he drained 
at a draught, and then drank again. 
He recovered. I think I recollect 
also a similar case in one of the Lon- 
don hospitals. A man was talking 
one day at a dinner-table with a phy- 
sician, and he mentioned a particu- 
lar circumstance occurring in his 
own instance. ‘Ido not mind men- 
tioning to a man like you,’ said the 
doctor, ‘that that is a sign of the 
existence of a cavity in the lung.’ 
A man who had been ailing for a 
long time was persuaded by a friend 
to consult an eminent pn. He 
accordingly went to the consulting- 
room, and after an examination he 
was significantly asked by the phy- 
sician whether he had as yet made 
his will Iam informed that he only 
lived a fortnight afterwards. I hope 
it was ‘not a case in which he died 
of the doctor rather than of disease; 
for panic destroys almost as much 
as pestilence. On the other hand the 
utmost happiness has been caused 
when men made up their minds 
for the worst and had then been 
disabused of some mistaken notion. 
Such an occurrence is not unfre- 
quent. One of the largest fees ever 
known in the profession was given 
to Sir Astley Cooper, when he had 
the pleasure of explaining to some 
rich merchant that the latter was 
quite mistaken in supposing that he 
was suffering from a fatal disease. 
There are several bastard diseases, 
comparatively harmless, which 
closely imitate the peculiarities of 
very serious ailments. It is the 
most delightful part of the physi- 
cian’s “_ to give the assurance of 
health, i 
mind of Paes fears, 
guide him safely on the pleasant 
=< often perilous path of convales- 


“The limits of our subject might 
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the personal history of 
physicians, and diseussed the inci- 
dents, often romantic enough, of 
their careers. Sometimes men look 
with admiration and envy on the 
career of the great physician. His 
name is high on the roll of fame. 
They hear that he has just been 
made a baronet. They see his car- 
riage flashing through the street. 
They see the portals of the greatest 
houses thrown open to him, as with 
the familiarity of intimacy he pene- 
trates to its most sacred adytum., 
For our own part we lean to the 
belief that the profession of medicine 
is not sufficiently rewarded. Why 
should the peerage, so often con- 
ceded to law, and not denied to 
literature, be never conferred upon 
a medical man? There is no other 
profession so occupied with inces- 
sant benevolence, and with active 
scientific advance. As Carlyle says, 
in his own peculiar way, ‘The pro- 
fession of the Human Healer being 
naturally a sacred one, and con- 
nected with the highest priesthoods, 
or rather being in itself the outcome 
and acme of all priesthoods and di- 
vinest conquests here below.’ For 
the few who really succeed there are 
many who make either a compara- 
tive or a superlative failure. How 
many there are who are conscious of 
high training and great abilities, who 
wait on year after year for the 
chances which never come, or which 
come so late. How often has the 
young man left the obscure country 
town, where he might have achieved 
& prosperous mediocrity, to try for 
greatness in London, and has been 
worsted in the trial? Even the great 
physician is not always to be envied. 
Every guinea has been hardly earned 
by expenditure of brain and nerve; 
and we must think of the guineas 
which he constantly refuses as well 
as the guineas which he takes. No 
rich man should grudge paying his 
doctor with most liberal hand, for in 
the medical profession is a very 
large amount of unremunerated 
work, and only most rarely is any 
tax on benevolence declined. The 
successful physician has often fallen 
a victim to his own success. Tho 
Work is enormous and incessant. 


Early in the morning he has to 
transact a laborious correspondence, 
where every word must be dili- 
gently weighed. Then the tide of 
visitors sets in, and it is calculated 
that, with all the rapidity a man 
has a right to use, the physician 
can hardly see more than four pa- 
tients in an hour. Then he goes 
abroad, and can never be quite sure 
when he can return home. When 
at home he can never be sure that 
he will not be ealled out. He can 
only most rarely reckon upon a 
holiday, and his holiday is always 
liable to be abruptly cut short. Some 
men break down under this exces- 
sive strain, especially if they are 
men of delicate organization and 
very sensitive. There are several 
cases in which the distinguished 
physician has been found dead in 
his carriage. A medical man who 
met Dr. Todd in one of the last 
years of his overworked life, seemed 
to think that he was dying visibly 
before his eyes.* Some men, who 
are endowed with iron constitutions, 
firm nerves, strong will, and excel- 
lent tact in the management of 
themselves and others, breast the 
full tide of adverse circumstances, 
masters of themselves and their po- 
sition. But such cases are rare, 
and even those afford illustrations 
of the hard rule that tha rewards 
of this world are in inverse propor- 
tion to the deservings. 

There is much more illness in the 
world than the world often thinks 
of. In the constant roar and anima- 
tion of the London streets we lose 
sight of this, and areapt to ob- 
tain a false impression of human 
life. Here in Cheapside the other 
day I marvelled at all this buoyant 
life and exuberance of health and 
energy, and was tempted to think of 
those who are ailing in hushed and 
darkened rooms as an infinitesimal 
minority of miserables; but this is 
not the true view of the facts. Of 
this surging crowd there are not a 
few who are carrying about with 
them malady in its germ or full- 
blown existence; not a few who to- 
morrow will be on a sick bed; not a 
few who in a few days or weeks will 
be in their graves. I have seen it 

* Dr, Hingeston’s ‘ Essays,’ 
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calculated that on an average every 
man has ten days’ illness in the 
year. It is as well that the healthy 
man should keep before him these 
dreary possibilities that are always 
flitting about. Such a thought will 
teach him to prize the priceless boon 
of health, and not disregard and 
waste it. This may give him a prac- 
tical sympathy with the vast multi- 
tude of the mourners; a sympathy 
also with the whole army of those 
whose lot is cast almost exclusively 
among the sufferings and shadows 
of life. This may also give him an 
intellectual interest in those great 
departments of human knowledge 
which are concerned with medicine, 
whose mere romance has been 
touched upon in these random notes. 

I may, perhaps, appropriately con- 
clude, as a well-known learned 
judge concludes his speeches, with a 
bit of poetry. In that remarkable 
work, ‘ The Autocrat of the Break- 
fast Table,’ Oliver Wendell Holmes 
has a noble poem called ‘The 
Anatomist’s Hymn, or the Living 
Temple.’ I cannot resist quoting 
a few of the verses; and never has 
physiology been made more beau- 
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tiful. It is a true Religio Medici, 
such as would have delighted the 
Norwich philosopher :— 


* The smooth, soft air, with pulse-like waves 
Flows murmuring through its hidden caves, 
Whose streams of brightening purple rush, 
Fired with a new and livelier blush ; 
While all their burden of decay 
The ebbing current steals away, 

And, red with Nature's flame they start 
From the warm fountains of the heart. 


* No rest that throbbing slave may ask, 
For ever quivering o’er his task ; 
While far and wide a crimson jet 
Leaps forth to fill the woven net, 
Which in unnumber’d crossing tides 
The flood of burning life divides, 
Then kindling each decaying part, 
Creeps back to find the throbbing heart. 


‘ But warm’d with that unchanging flame, 
Behold the outward moving frame, 
Its living marbles jointed strong 
With glistening band and silvery thong, 
And linked to reason’s guiding reins 
By myriad rings in trembling chains, 
Each graven with the threaded zone 
Which claims it as the Master’s own. 


*O Father! grant thy love divine 
To make these mystic temples thine ! 
When wasting age and wearying strife 
Have sapp’d the leaning walls of life, 
Take the poor dust thy mercy warms, 
And mould it into heavenly forms r 


F. A. 
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Queretaro anv Miramar, June 19th, 1867, 


RE there tears enough in the main? 
Is there wrath enough in the cloud ? 
Is there weeping enough in the rain? 
Is there blood enough on the shroud ? 
Are there these—for words are tame; 
And the heart of two worlds seeks relief— 
Are there these to give voice to the shame, 
And the pity, and rage, and grief 
That hear of the last message spoken 
From the heart to be pierced to the heart that is broken ? 


Three years—and he went from the clasp 
Of monarchs who smiled at their feasts. 
Three years—and he went forth to grasp 
A crown over tameless beasts. 
Three years—and all hopes were high, 
For Order had harnessed her knight ; 
And the shout of the New cleft the sky 
With the Old World’s fierce delight. 
Three months—a last message is spoken 
From the heart to be pierced to the heart that is broken! 
VOL. XII.—NO, LXIx. R 
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He went not alone to the West; 
Not alone, nor with words that are air ; 
To his cares did he carry his rest, 
With the brave went the faithful and fair. 
Ah! sweet were the toil to be praised 
By the kindling eyes of a wife ; 
And proud were the fane to be raised 
By the deeds of a double life! 
Vain all—the last message is spoken 
From the heart to be pierced to the heart that is broken! 


She left him alone in the West ; 
She left him in sorest need! 
Yet loyalty wept as it blessed 
Her who left him alone but to plead « 
To plead at the homes of power, 
At the feet of a more than king ; 
Till her soul, in a swooning hour, 
To the side of her lord took wing. 
Knows she not of the last message spoken 
From the heart to be pierced to the heart that is broken? 


Hath the lightning forgot to prevail 
That speaks of his greatness in death ? 
Can her ear be closed to the tale 
Of the love of his latest breath ? 
Is there need of an angel to bear 
To her heart his last fathomless speech ? 
Is she with him ?——she is not here! 
Do their spirits range each with each ? 
Is there need of a love-message spoken 
From the heart to be pierced to the heart that is broken ? 


Say, her reason hath left its throne; 
That her form is an exquisite shell— 
A union more close they may own 
Than the pride of a mortal can tell. 
It may be she chafed at fate; 
And, in scorn of its hard delay, 
Perchance she now cleaves to her mate 
Where soul is not burdened with clay; 
Where ne’er a last message is spoken 
From a heart to be pierced to a heart that is broken! 
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BEAUTIFUL MISS JOHNSON. 
Che Crperiences of a Guardsman, 


CHAPTER V. 


AX open quarrel between lovers 
is a thousand times to be pre- 
ferred to a coolness: the former is 
otfen scarcely an obstacle on the 
road to happiness, the latter is an 
insurmountable barrier. 

If, without any particular or os- 
tensible cause, Miss Johnson had 
bowed coldly to me at the cover 
side, far different would have been 
the results to those which ensued 
from her breaking from me angrily, 
after those suggestive passages had 

between us, with which I 

ve just put the reader au cou- 
rant. It was not likely that this 
would bethe end. The anger which 
she had thus openly evinced at 
what she considered treachery on 
my part, proved that my friendship 
(as it pleased her to call a feeling 
which was worthy of a much warmer 
name) was not indifferent to her; 
and L at all events, was a point 


gained. 

As I walked slowly back to the 
rectory, I pondered over my next 
step; and I determined to ride over 
to the cottage that afternoon, after 
the refreshment and replenishment 
= ao eee man, and, if possible, 

make my peace, upon any terms, 
with the fair tenant thereof, with 
whom I found that I could not 
afford to quarrel for a longer period 
than three consecutive hours at a 
stretch. 

After undergoing much severe 
cross-examination from Aunt Geor- 
gie on the subject of the accident, 
with which I had felt bound to ac- 
quaint her, and of the subsequent 
facts, as far as I felt it expedient to 
enlighten her, I prevailed on her so 
far as to allow me to eat my foodin 
peace ; after which I went round to 
the stables to inquire after the White 
Witch, of whose advent I had, of 
course, been previously informed; 
and also to find out, from the ol 
coachman, who always stood my 
friend upon such occasions, what 


horse would be available for my 
projected expedition that evening. 

‘ There’s the brown cob—you can 
have that, Master Harry, surely. 
The master never has more than 
one horse saddled for him in one 
day, he don’t.’ 

There was a lurking reproach in 
the drift of this remark which I 
thought it better entirely to ignore ; 
so I replied— 

* The brown cob let it be; have 
him saddled at once, please.’ 

‘Going to Silverton maybe?’ the 
old fellow suggested with a shrewd 
glance at me from the corner of his 
exceedingly knowing eye. ‘ Have 
you heard the news, sir ?’ 

‘What news?’ I asked, indiffer- 
ently enough—for what was con- 
sidered news at Silverton was not 
‘likely to interest one whose interests 
were cosmopolitan; and I expected 
to hear that the Savings had 
broken, or that the new high church 
curate had been burnt in effigy for 
wearing a chasuble, or that the 
parish doctor had run away with the 
attorney’s wife, or something of an 
apd stirring and exciting na- 


‘They've had Dark, the great 
London detective, down, stopping 
at the Angel. He was out with 
hounds to-day. Tom Mellish seed 
him, and he knows him well,’ old 
James went on, evidently bursting 
with the importance of his informa- 
tion. ‘It’s some great case or they 
wouldn’t have put Aim on. You 
may depend, sir, there’s some one 
in hiding down in these parts as 
didn’t ought to be at large.’ 

‘Very likely,’ I answered coolly, 
to the great disgust of my inform- 
ant. ‘There are such persons to be 
found in most piaces, I imagine; 
and some people would think the 
fact of their coming to “ these parts ” 
was a proof of it,’ I added, for I 
never could resist an opportunity 
of getting a rise out of the old man. 
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*You was always a saucy one, 
Mr. Harry,’ he muttered as he shuf- 
fled off to get the brown cob ready ; 
* but there’s some ’tractions to some 
folks in these parts tu; leastways 
they don’t seem in no hurry to 
go,’ I heard him say, in what he 
meant to be an audible aside; but I 
was too much preoccupied to be 
willing to take up the glove as 
usual, when challenged by my an- 
cient adversary to an encounter of 
wit. 

Once in the saddle, I lost no time 
on the road to the cottage, ‘ Stone 
Cross Cottage,’ as it was called by 
way of distinction, where most of 
the domiciles were cottages of either 
greater or less pretension. But 
hasten as I would, I could not 
overtake the day, and it was getting 
dusk when I arrived. 

Dismounting at the gate, I was 
about to tie the cob to the wicket, 
when remembering his well-known 
ingenuity in disembarrassing him- 
self of any impediments to his 
liberty, I thought it would be better 
to get him safely housed before 
seeking the interview which I hoped 
would prove of a propitiatory nature 
on my , and led him round to 
the stable with that intent. A ser- 
vant in stable dress stood at the door, 
and looked surly enough as I ap- 
proached him; but upon recogniz- 
ing me he condescended to pull his 
forelock, although he did not come 
forward as I expected to relieve me 
of the charge of the cob. 

* Will you put him up for half an 
hour?’ I said, seeing that T was ex- 
pected to take the initiative in the 
matter. 

‘ Please, sir, I’ve no orders,’ was 
the hesitating ee ‘Til hold him 
for you,’ was all that even a sug- 
gestive movement of my hand in the 
direction of my pocket could elicit 
(as the penny-a-liners say), and with 
that I was forced to be content. I 
saw the head of a horse in harness 
look out at me from between the stall 
pillars, but it was too dusk to distin- 
guish anything further. There was 
an aspect of mystery about the 
place, and I began to feel that if 
Miss Johnson declined seeing me I 
should feel very like a fool—a con- 
clusion which is not arrived at 


Beautiful Miss Johnson. 


without pain at the age of self-con- 
sciousness, which is another word 
for self-conceit. 

From the stables to the front 
door there was a narrow gravel 
walk through shrubs and laurels, 
which I took as the nearest way, not 
knowing the fact which would have 
weighed with me at that particular 
moment, that it emerged unshel- 
tered, immediately beneath the front 
windows of the house, and left the 
chance visitor exposed to the full 
gaze of the occupants therein. The 
increasing darkness, however, was 
favourable to me in the matter of 
escaping observation; but I could 
not refrain from a nervous glance in 
the direction of the windows, as my 
footsteps betrayed my presence on 
the gritty walk. There was a light 
in the room; and recalling the re- 
ception which Aunt Georgie and 
myself had met with the only time 
that we had invaded the precincts 
of the fair stranger’s seclusion, I 
groped very nervously for the bell, 
and failing in every attempt to find 
such an article, I waxed bold enough 
at last to make a knocker of the 
heavy handle of my whip. The 
sounds I then awakened rang hol- 
low and sonorous through what, 
which but for the previous evidence 
of the light, I should have believed 
to have been an empty house. That 
light, which had faintly twinkled for 
a few minutes after my onslaught on 
the door, went out suddenly; and I 
thought that a noise of hurried 
steps in the distance followed upon 
my persistent knocking. Soon a 
dead silence reigned supreme, and 
if I had not braced my courage to 
the sticking point, { could not have 
continued my endeavours to make 
myself heard. 

Five minutes must have elapsed, 
and 1 was about to give over in de- 
spair, when I heard the sounds of a 
horse trotting wildly, as if loose, 
over the stones in the stable yard; 
and the next moment, the whirr of 
wheels in the same direction, which 
was that of the high road to Silver- 
ton. The horse I felt intuitively 
was the brown cob, and anathema- 
tized accordingly. That he would 
go home, there was no doubt in my 
mind; and then the unmitigated 
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chaff attending the return o my 
two mounts riderless, on the same 
day, was more than I could with 
any degree of patience picture to 
myself. I ran round by the same 
oy which my unlucky fortunes 

tempted me to explore, and in 
doing so ran against something, 
some living thing which was coming 
at a rapid pace:in the opposite 
direction. A slight exclamation, 
scarcely a scream, escaped it; and 
the next moment my fingers closed 
round something, very cold, which 
had come in contact with, and in 
very unpleasant approximation to 
my own forehead. 

It was a pistol! 

* Good God!’ I exclaimed involun- 
tarily ; for it was rather a startling 
fact; and I obeyed the natural im- 
pulse of any man in such an emer- 
gency, and twisted it pretty quickly 
from the hand of my assailant. A 
tremulous ‘You have hurt me,’ in 
feminine tones, with which I was 
only too familiar, did not bring me 


to my senses, but completely de-_ 


prived me of the moiety of which I 
might before have boasted. 

* Miss Johnson!’ 

‘Mr. Gwynne!’ 

This was the spasmodic form of 
our greeting upon that occasion; 
and we should both have looked 
foolish enough I imagine if the 
friendly twilight had not screened 
our contending emotions from view. 

Some minutes elapsed before she 
advanced towards any explanation 
or apology (which some would have 
thought the fact of a pistol pre- 
sented at the head might have de- 
manded) ; but by her quick breath- 
ing and tremulous accents she pro- 
claimed the presence of some over- 
mastering fear. At length she 
TeCov herself so far as to lay 
her hand upon my arm and pull me 
along the narrow walk. 

* Come back, come in,’ she said, as 
she ran quickly or, with every sign 
of agitation, and not relaxing her 
tight grip of mysleeve ‘ You have 
frightened me almost to death. It 
was you who knocked then?’ 

‘It was I,’ Ianswered, somewhat 
sheepishly. ‘ How could I know that 
it would alarm you so dreadfully, or 
cause you to have recourse ‘to so 
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formidable a weapon (the revolver 
was still in my hand) for your de- 
fence against so friendly a visitor as 
myself? 

*You do not suppose it is 
loaded? she answered, in a tone of 
voice which I knew by instinct was 
accompanied by a curl of the short 
upper lip; and this attempt at con- 
versation brought us to the back 
door, at which stood an elderly 
woman gazing in the direction which 
the wheels had taken; although the 
gathering darkness precluded her 
from gaining any advantage from 
such a proceeding as far as regarded 
the evi — se ee sound of 
some vehicle ing rapidly on 
the Silverten road was still plainly 
to be heard. 

* It is all right,’ Miss Johnson said 
in a low voice to the woman, as the 
latter cast a hurried, suspicious look 
at me. ‘This gentleman is a friend. 
You must do quickly what you have 
to do; I am prepared. Come in,’ 
she added, turning quickly to me. 
*I have much to say to you and 
little time to say it in; but this is 
kind of you, very kind.’ 

She led the way through the 
kitchen and a long dark passage, 
into the part of the house which was 
occupied by herself, and the owner 
of the voice, which still haunted 
me, and of which I shuddered to 
think; but there was nothing to 
impress the imagination unfavour- 
ably in the aspect of things inside 
the domicile, however dreary and 
inhospitable the outside of it had 
proved. 

A soft delicious smell of some 
fragrant exotic, and tbe mellow 
light of wax candles, combined to 
give a feeling of luxury and refine- 
ment to the room into which she 
conducted me; and books and work 
were scattered about, evidently in 
confusion, but speaking even thus 
of the elegance of the taste of their 


possessor. 

‘ This ismy sanctum, Mr.Gwynne. 
This will be your first visit and your 
last to a spot where I have spent 
some happy hours. Sit down 


lease ; I have still much to do, an 
can talk better while my hands 
are busy. I have still an hour be- 
fore the riddle is read, and the farce 
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is played out,’ she added, as with 
quick feminine aptitude she made 
me feel at home, by inducting me 
at once into an easy lounging-chair 
by the fire, which burnt brightly 
and cheerfully on the hearth; and 
ringing the bell, she gave orders to 
the servant to bring in some refresh- 
ment, with a graceful self- 
sion that showed little trace of her 
recent tremor and agitation, or of 
the little episode of the revolver, 
which I began to look upon in the 
light of a delusion of my own brain. 
* Do you like burgundy? was the 
next question, as, upon hospitable 
thoughts intent, she busied herself 
about the tray which the grim butler 
had placed at my elbow, and which 
might have furnished a feast to the 
eye alone, so brilliant was the 
sparkle of the glass, so fine the web 
of the linen, and so rich the chased 
silver of the plate which furnished 
it. It would not have been in man, 
the being so powerfully described 
by a master in the art as— 


‘ Bursts of great heart, and slips in sensual mire,’ 


not to like that nectar, presented in 
mortal guise as burgundy to my 


appreciative palate. Humiliating as 
is the fact, it is a fact no less, that 
men are more or less the slaves of 
sense ; and there was a witchery and 
an enchantment about the circum- 
stances in which I found myself, 
that must account for the verbose- 
ness with which I dwell even upon 
the subl fact of the burgundy 
and the sandwiches with which I 
was regaled that night. They were 
excellent of their kind; and under 
the inspiring influence of the for- 
mer, I drank large draughts of 
another and a more intoxicating in- 
fluence—that of the master passion 
of love. Under its influence I was 
prepared to forgive everything; 
and in saying this, I must divulge 
to the reader a fact which had be- 
come patent to my own eyes, that I 
had been the victim of a deception 
—of a snare. Miss Johnson, the 
fair beauty whose-blonde tresses 
had excited the admiration of North 
Devon, stood confessed before me in 
the glory of a chevelure glossy and 
black as the raven’s wing. Miss 
Jobnson, in fact, was Miss Johnson 
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no longer; but Diana Davenport, 
the beauty of two seasons back, and 
whose wondrous eyes had haunted 
me ever since I had danced with 
her at her first ball; but which I 
had not been able to associate with 
the ‘inimitable imitation’ of her 
flaxen locks. 

*You recollect me now, Mr. 
okt e - she ~-. Ea 'y, as the 

ight of recognition, suppose, 
lighted the chambers, and through 
them, the windows of the brain—‘ I 
told you that we had met before.’ 

‘Miss Davenport,’ 1 answered 
quickly, ‘of course I recollect you 
now. 

There was a stress upon the last 
word, by which I meant to imply a 
reproach on the disguise which she 
had thought fit to adopt, now thrown 
aside; but I bitterly repented the 
clumsy cruelty the moment after, 
when she said, with an expression in 
which dignity and sorrow strove for 
the mastery, and which I shall 
never forget— 

‘It is a name which has been 
disgraced, but which, as my own, I 
am not ashamed to bear. Disguise 
is useless henceforth and for ever. 
In a foreign land, that of Diana 
Davenport may be as good as 
another.. The adopted one was 
hateful to me, excepting,’ she added 
with the mellow ring of pathos in 
her voice, ‘for the sake of the 
friends it has gained me. I have 
been very happy here on the whole,’ 

While she spoke, I was endea- 
vouring to recall clearly to my mind 
the circumstances which had dis- 
graced the name of Davenport ; and 
suddenly the truth burst upon me. 
Davenport was the name of a great 
speculator, who had realized a colos- 
sal fortune in a few years, and who, 
upon the discovery of the fraudu- 
lent system in which his accounts 
had been ‘ cooked,’ to use a slang 
technicality of the money market, 
had committed suicide, and so es- 
caped the justice, if not the male- 
dictions of his victims. I remem- 
bered these circumstances in time 
to prevent me from making a 
second blunder. Miss Davenport 
as the step-sister of the ci-devant 
millionaire, had been mistress of 
his palatial residence in town. Like 
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a comet she had burst upon the 
London world of fashion, and like a 
comet had disappeared, when her 
step-brother’s ruin and unhappy 
end had left her homeless az. 
friendless in the midst of crowds. 
Report had said at the time that 
the beautiful Miss Davenport (who 
was then barely nineteen) had a 
fortune in right of her own mother 
which could not be touched, or con- 
fiscated for the benefit of the credi- 
tors. 

It was this Miss Davenport who 
stood before me; and in deeps 
of that inner consciousness of which 
the professors of the ‘ gay science’ 
talk so continually, sprang into 
being a bright idea. ‘ If it is the 
name only of Davenport which is 
become so unbearable, there are 
other names as good, if not so high- 
sounding. Gwynne, for instance, 
‘was better than Johnson, and with so 
beautiful a wife——’ Here, however, 
I was interrupted by the subject of 
these contemplations, who put into 
my hand a delicate-looking packet, 
sealed and tied with blue. 

*I meant to have this sent over 
to-morrow. I little thought that 
you would have come for it your- 
self. You must let Georgie see it, 
too; and tell her that my crowning 
sorrow was that I could not wish 
her good-bye; but the ruler of my 
destinies delights in surprises. [I 
am going to put your friendship 
to a strong test. Will you drive me, 
and two faithful friends, whom 
I should blush to call servants, into 
Silverton to-night?” 

* To-night ? 

* Certainly to-night—hunted ani- 
mals have no choice. The detec- 
tives are on our track.’ 

It was hard, there, in that 
warm and luxurious apartment, 
surrounded by elegance, and in the 

resence of one upon whom nature 
stamped the seal of nobility, 
whose only birthplace is the human 
soul, to be thus subjected to the 
rude revulsion of feeling which the 
suggestive word only too surely 
effected. 


* On your track? The detectives ? 
Miss Soreupert, what can you 
mean ? 


‘That paper will explain all—I 
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have no time todo so. But will you 
tell me whether you can do me 
this last service? I would not ask 
you,’ she added, in a different tone, 
and flinging herself suddenly into a 
chair with a burst of hysterical sob- 
bing, ‘if I were quite myself; but 
my wrist was sprained this morning, 
and Brittomart—she pulls in har- 
ness.’ 

Mechanically, as it were, she bared 
her wristas she said the last words, 
more to herself than if she were ad- 
dressing me, and I saw that it was 
swollen and inflamed. 

With a sudden impulse I raised 
the inj hand to my lips and 

upon it a passionate kiss. 

* You know,’ I said, as soon as 
my own emotion would allow me to 
speak, ‘ that you have only to com- 
mand, and I to obey ; but for your 
own sake—for mine—will you not 
let me persuade you to put off this 
wild journey to-night ? and for God’s 
sake,’ I added solemnly, ‘tell me 
whom you mean by“ our.”’ For had 
she not said ‘the detectives are on 
our track!’ 

The unhappy man, the 
tor of the wrong, had lai 


violent 
hands upon himself long ago; who 
then was the present partner of her 


solitude? and with whom was she 
@ participator in (the hideous word 
would present itself to me) guilt? 

* You shall hear—you shall know,’ 
she replied, lifting her head proudly 
asshe spoke. ‘In the meanwhile, 
that you may know something of 
what I have suffered, look here. 

It was a passionate expression, 
and a passionate action accompanied 
the words. She threw open a door 
which I had not before noticed, and 
which opened into what must have 
been intended for the dining-room 
of the cottage, in the window of 
which it must have been that I saw 
the light twinkle, and go out, when 
; knocked so loudly at the front 

oor. ; 

* You have admired the luxury of 
my boudoir,—what do you think of 
my companion’s lair?’ she asked, 
almost fiercely, as she held the wax 
candle which she had snatched from 
a work-table high above her head. 
‘ It is to the owner of this room that 
I have sacrificed my life, and that I 
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am about to sacrifice all that makes 
life dear.’ 

Again a terrible suspicion flashed 
across my mind. To what straits 
might she not have been driven, 
when crime and death deprived her 
of her natural protector? It was a 
suspicion born of that boasted know- 
ledge of the world, which is un- 
happily the cant name for the 
knowledge of the evil of the world. 
My Aunt Georgie afterwards as- 
sured me that nothing short of 
Miss Davenport's own testimony to 
that effect would have shaken her 
faith in her as one of the best of 
God's creatures. Was the innocent 
simplicity of purity, or the boasted 
knowledge of the world and its 
ways, most to be trusted in such a 
contingency? It remains to be 
prov 

I shuddered as I gazed upon 
what Miss Davenport had so de- 
scribed as her companion’s ‘lair.’ 
The fumes of hot brandy fogged 
the atmosphere, bottles and glasses 
lay in a heap upon the floor, half 
shrouded by the table-cloth, which 
had evidently been pulled off in a 
struggle, or in the exuberance of 
drunken hilarity. The fire-irons, 
too, were displaced and scattered 
about the room, which still seemed 
to reek of a terrible 1 pee nce only 
lately withdrawn—and yet she stood 
there, transfixed, as it were, by some 
overwhelming emotion. 

*Think of me sometimes,’ she 
said at last ; ‘and if youare inclined 
to judge harshly of me, think of 
this. Did I not, indeed, stand in 
need of a friend ? 

‘Let me be that friend—only let 
it be for life!’ I broke in with a fer- 
vour scarcely compatible with the 
harsh suspicion of which I spoke 
just now. But I was in her power, 
and had the harshest of them been 
realized, Ishould not have hesitated 
in that h. 

It is often said that good women 
have less influence, less power, over 
men, than the less pure and exem- 
plary of their sex; but I do not 
think that it is a true saying. To 
the last, unfortunately, there comes 
with circumstances a knowledge of 
the power; but I believe it to be 
latent in every feminine breast. 


Beautiful Miss Johnson. 


Had the whole scene been a os 
to cajole me into pledging myself to 
an adventuress, on the honour of a 
soldier and a gentleman, I should 
auwve fallen incontinently into the 
be so laid for me. 

*It is useless, Mr. Gwynne,’ Miss 
Davenport replied, ‘ to endeavour to 
wrest my meaning; and [ will not 
further it by pretending to misun- 
derstand you. I can never be any 
man’s wife, and it is useless to talk 
to me of love. The friendly service 
I do not hesitate to ask of you must 
from its very nature be the last. 
If you knew how weary I was, 
you would not deny me the sweet- 
ness of the rest of leaning upon 
some one stronger than myself, for 
once.’ 

The strong selfish love fell before 
that home thrust, like the rank and 
succulent weed before the mower’s 


ythe. 

* I will do all you wish, and ren- 
der you any service you desire. I 
will obey you to the very letter of 
the law; only say again that you 
po lean on me—it cannot be too 


This I added in a tone that was 
meant to be reassuring, and she 
evidently trusted it, for her next 
words were— 

*I thank you from the depths of 
my heart; and now let us to busi- 
ness, “ with what appetite we may.” 
Iam packed - have only to put 
on a shawl and bonnet.’ 

The most fashionable Belgravian 
damsel about to go down to spend 
a day at Richmond, to recruit after 
the toils of the week, could not have 
displayed a cooler nonchalance with 
regard to her transit than did this 
extraordinary girl; and I stared in 
simple wonder as she said, ‘ Please 
make yourself comfortable’ (an ob- 
servation which evidently had re- 
ference to the sandwiches and bur- 
gundy), ‘I shall be down in a quar- 
ter of an hour.’ 

She kept her word and rejoined 
me in a little less than the time 
specified. She had entirely dis- 
carded the blonde chevelure which 
had so thoroughly disgui her, 
and which had, as Aunt ie had 
remarked, offered so decided a con- 
trast to herdarkeyes. Herskin was 
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of that white transparent delicacy 
which does sometimes accompany 
the darkest raven locks.. There had 
been nothing inharmonious or in- 
congruous as regarded that, and I 
hardly knew whether I liked her 
best in her natural or in her assumed 
head gear. To make what might 
appear to the captiously inclined a 
distinction without a difference, I 
should have described her as look- 
ing more spirituelle and distinguée 
in the blonde, more intellectual and 
aristocratic in the natural coiffure ; 
but the change certainly effected an 
entire transformation in the charac- 
ter of her beauty. 

She was dressed in a dark silk, 
and a shawl unnoticeable as to 
colour, although from its graceful 
and pliant folds it was evidently of 
costly texture. A heavy black lace 
veil was thrown back from a bonnet 
which, although purposely denuded 
of ornament, betrayed its Parisian 
origin, in its graceful adaptation to 
the head of the wearer. Altogether 
I had never seen her look more be- 
witching; and the circumstances 
were certainly strange enough to 
add the illusions of imagination to 
the actual fascinations of one who 
I felt more convinced than ever 
held the mould of my future destiny 
in her hands. 

‘I am sorry to hasten you,’ she 
said, ‘ but they are putting the mare 
in, and I fear she will not stand, in 
spite of the morning’s run. She is 
not very well used to harness, and 
the groom whom she knows best is 
driving the only other animal I pos- 
sess available for such purposes. 
Will you come?’ 

I could do no other than follow 
her as she led the way once more 
through the dark passage into the 
kitchen, and thence to the court- 
yard. There I heard a masculine 
voice addressing words of alternate 
soothing and expostulation to the 
fiery mare, who seemed likely before 
long to come to grief with the light 
four-wheeled dogeart to which she 
was harnessed, and into the back 
seat of which the elderly maid- 
servant and the grim butler, whom 
I have before had occasion to notice, 
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were endeayouring to take their 


Beats. 

‘She'll go straight enough when 
she’s once off, Miss Davenport re- 
marked quietly. And as for me, my 
blood was up, and I felt the delight 
of braving danger for her, and 
sharing with her the risky drive, 
with the wild mare, over a road 
none of the best, and in a night 
which promised to be dark and 
drizzling. 

‘Are you going to take nothing 
with you?’ I asked, observing that 
she had nothing, not even the small- 
est hand-bag, to represent the 
usually indispensable paraphernalia 
of a lady's travelling equipment. 

‘ All my worldly goods arse gone 
on,’ she answered. ‘I did not wish 
to be encumbered; for if you had 
not come so unexpectedly to the 
rescue, I should have had to drive 
myself.’ 

I shuddered at'the thought, as I 
took my seat by her side, and as the 
mare dashed forward with a bound 
that tested the strength of the 


traces 

* You could not have held her,’ I 
said, as, after an interval of three or 
four minutes, I got her a little in 
hand. ‘She is pulling my hands 
off, and your wrist is sprained.’ 

‘We don’t know what we can do 
till we try. If any one had told me 
two years ago that I could have ac- 
complished what I have done, I fear 
I should have been rude enough to 
contradict them very decidedly. I 
think, Mr. Gwynne, I will tell you 
my history, as we drive into Silver- 
ton. I should not like to say good- 
bye to you with that episode of the 
pistol unexplained; and I should 
like you to know, too, before we 
part, to what an extent you have 
been a friend in my direst need.’ 

My heart leapt to my mouth; 
but I was pledged to silence on the 
one subject which occupied my 
thoughts. ‘ Tell me,’ I said, and 
that was all which I trusted myself 
to say; and then she began to re- 
count a history, which for its strange 
and wonderful sadness has, I should 
hope, no parallel in the annals of 
girlhood. 


(To be continued.) 
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TABLE TALK, AND ANECDOTES OF SOCIETY. 





[In preparing this page the Editor will be glad to receive the friendly assistance of his Teaders, 
* Good things which may be twice told ;’ Anecdotes of Society from unrecorded observation, 
and from forgotten or half-forgotten books—will all be acceptable.] 


Iw a veryscarce book, Hal’s ‘ Parochial History 
of Cornwall,’ published at Exeter in 1750, mene 
tion is made of Killigrew, the celebrated Master 
of the Revels temp. Charles II., though he never 
was formally installed as Court Jester. The 
following anecdote will show that, at all events, 
he deserved the appointment, even though he 
did not get it:—When Louis XIV. sho him 
his pictures at Paris, the King pointed out to 
him a picture of the Crucifixion between two 
portraits. ‘That on the right,’ added his 
Majesty, ‘is the Pope, and that on the left is 
myself.’ ‘I humbly thank your Majesty,” re- 
plied th: wit, ‘for the information; for though 
Ihave often heard that our Lord was crucified 
between two thieves, I never knew who they 
were till now.” 


Everysopy knows the story of Gunter, the 

astrycook, He was mounted on a runaway 
— with the King’s hounds, and excused him- 
self for riding against Alvaniey by saying, * Oh, 
my lord, I can’t hold him; he’s so hot.’ ‘Ice 
him, Gunter—ice him!’ was the consoling 
rejoinder, 

*Wuen Count D’Orsay first came to England 
as avery young man, and was about twenty- 
two years of age, he was invited to dine at 
Holland House, where he was seated next to 
Lady Holland herself, who supposed that the 
handsome stranger was a shy young man, awe- 
struck by her majestic selfishness. Owing to a 
considerable abdominal development, her lady- 
ship was continually letting her napkin slip from 
her lap to the ground, and as often as she did 
so, she smiled blandly, but authoritatively, on 
the French count, and asked him to pick it up. 
He bet complied several times, but at last, 
tired of this exercise, he said, to her it sur- 
prise, ‘Ne ferais-je pas mieux, m e, de 
m’asseoir sous la table, afin de pouvoir vous 
Passer la serviette plus rapidement ? 

Otp Madame Rothschild, mother of the 
mighty capitalists, attained the age of ninety- 
eight ; her wit, which was remarkable, and her 
intellectual faculties, which were of no common 
order, were preserved to the end. In her last 
illness, when surrounded by her family, her 
physician being present, she said in a suppliant 
tone to the latter, ‘ Dear doctor, try to dosome- 
thing for me.’ ‘Madame, what can I do? I 
¢an’t make you young again.’ ‘No, doctor, I 
don’t want to be young again, but I want to 
continue to grow old.’ 


Some years ago Mr. Lomax, of Netley, in 
Surrey, and the late Lord King, the father of the 
present Earl Lovelace, were walking on the 
Jawn at Netley, and, great cronies as ey were, 
they were deep in the discussion of politics, 
scandal, and passing events, or such topics as in 
the year on or about 1838 were available to 
ventilation, and likely to interest men of their 
standing. Suddenly a voice, considerably im- 
bued with the graceful taint usually on the 
tongue of a native of the Emerald Isle, sounded 
close to the elbow of Mr. Lomax, and in a 
whining tone those syllables prayed for ‘the 

taste of a bit of vittels.” Startled out of 
ropriety, and turning short round upon a tall 
tm ne di and without much choice of ex- 
Pression, Mr. Lomax told the suitor for charity 
to go to hell,” thundering forth, at the same 
time, ‘that he had relieved such a constant suce 
cession of beggars, that he had resolved to do so 
ho more,’ As Mr. Lomax made this annuncia- 


tion, he and his friend Lord King faced about to 


take another turn on the la’ and the Irish 
beggar-man, leaning on his stick, came face to 
face with them. ‘Lord love yer honour,’ said 
the beggar, ‘is it to hell you bid me go? I’ve 
just comed from it.’ Mr. Lomax, amused with 
the cool, sly twinkle of the old man’s eyes, as he 
stated whence he had so immediately come, 
asked him, in a more good-natured tone of 
voice, ‘Well, what were they doing there ? 
* Down on their knees they was,’ replied the 
beggar-man, ‘every mother’s son on ‘em, a 
pray'ng for the arrival of Mr, Lomax, who, they 
’ 


sail been due, and a-swearing as he'd 
give ’em a shilling all round in the way of drink 
i come.” 


Sree Tis footing, a8 soon as ever 
Mane ol aubeg, said ~ pamen, 
ughi giving him a guinea for his wit 
‘that's better than the shilling, should you be 
there to meet me,’ 


Joseru JEKYLL was at the same time the 
brightest wit and the most shameless punster of 
Westminster Hall in the reign of George III. 
One of his best displays of brilliant impudence 
Was perpetrated on a Welsh judge, who was 
alike notorious for his greed of office and his 
want of personal cleanliness, ‘My dear sir,” 
Jekyll observed, in his most amiable manner, to 
this most unamiable personage, * you have asked 
the minister for almost everything else, why 
font jo ask him for a piece of soap and a nail- 


MADAME DE Siviona had a German friend, the 
Princess of Tarente, who was always in mourn- 
ing for some sovereign Prince or princes. One 
day, Madame de Sévign happening to meet her 
in colours, made a low —— and said, 
* Madame, je me rejouis de la san’ de l'Europe.” 

LORD ALVANLEY wrote to a friend, ‘I have no 
credit with either butcher or poulterer; but if 


gonete put up with turtle and turbot, I shall be 
PPy to see you.’ 


Amonost Lord Eldon’s humorous answers to 
applications for preferment should be remem- 
his letter to Dr. Fisher, of the Charter- 
house: on one side of a sheet of paper, ‘ Dear 
Fisher, I cannot, to-day, give you the preferment 
for which you ask. I remain, your sincere friend, 
ELDON.—Turn over ;’ and on the other side, ‘I 
gave it to you yesterda -’ This note reminds us of 
Erskine’s reply to Sir John Sinclair’s solicitation 
for a subscription to the testimonial which Sir 
John invited the nation to present to himself. 
On the one side of a sheet of paper it ran— My 
dear Sir John, I am certain are few in this 
i m who set a higher value on your ser- 
vices than myself, and I have the r tosub- 
scribe,’ on the other side it concluded, * myself 
your obedient faithful servant, Ersxins.’ 

Lapy WALLACE sent a very civil message to Mr. 
Harris, the patentee of Covent Garden Theatre, 
offering him her comedy for nothing, Mr. 
Harris observed that her ladyship knew the 
exact value of it. 

Louis XIV., playing at backgammon, had a 
doubtful throw: a p> Es and the sur- 
rounding courtiers all silent. The 
Count de Grammont happened to come in at 
that instant. ‘Decide the matter,’ said the King 
tohim. ‘Sire,’ said the Count, * your Majesty 
is in the wrong.’ ‘How,’ replied the King, 
‘can you thus decide without knowing the 
question? * Because,’ said the Count, ‘ had the 
matter been doubtful, all these gentlemen pre- 
sent would have given it for your Majesty,’ 












CHARADES. 


I. 


ITTVWAS eve in Venice: twilight veiled the sky : 
Far off the boatman’s song rang clear and sweet 
Two figures were there in a balcony, 
A dark-eyed maid, a youth is at her feet. 


Silent she stood, the while her lover pressed 
His ardent suit, that would not be denied ; 

But what her eyes revealed her lips repressed 
In maiden dignity, that was not pride. 


* Be not my First,’ he cried; ‘one word, one sign; 
Or, if thou canst not speak, my Second give, 
A token that one day thou wilt be mine, 
And that thou still wouldst have me hope, and live ! 


Ah! wretched Whole, on hoarding gain intent, 
Couldst thou this stolen interview behold 

Thou wouldst not have thy daughter to lament, 
Or, what is far more dear to thee, thy gold. 


I. 


My gallant Second turned to mount my Whole; 
His swarthy cheek revealed his foreign blood, 
Dark his moustache and beard, his eyes like coal 
Gazed with a startled wonder as he stood ; 
Faltered his voice, his looks expressed dismay, 
For white and cold my First before him lay. 


Il. 


A royal wedding, and my Whole the priest, 
Yet less a priest than prince is he, I ween; 
There stands the lovely bride in white array, 
And there the bridegroom, clad in azure sheen. 


Men have no tails, yet, strange anomaly! 
Cut off my tail, and, lo! a tail is there; 

I’m now bereft of speech, of mind, of state, 
And change my regal garb for coat of hair. 


Behead me, and I rise again a man— 
A giant, famous for his power and height: 
Not in my hair, but in my tail my strength, 
That lost, I sink into a cypher quite. 
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PHASES OF LONDON SOCIETY. 
No. Il.—Lovgings ta Let. 
(Iuustratep By THE Hon. Huan Row ev.) 


ODGINGS to let! now the season has past away, 
Agents, like Oliver, ‘asking for more,’ 
Tempt a poor houseless and wandering castaway 
Off to the regions that poets adore. 
Riverside tenements, upwards from Surbiton, 
Lawns sloping lazily down to the Thames, 
Nooks for romance, and no horrors to curb it on, 
Farms, and attendance by primitive dames. 
The value of sovereigns none forget 
Who've luckily lodgings and rooms to let. 


eT tea a, © 
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Lodgings to let! if inquisitive eyes travel 
The ‘ Times’ or the ‘ Telegraph’s’ columns right down, 
The extent to which specious advertisement-lies travel 
Appears in good time when the cabins are shown. 
Say now that Scarborough, Whitby, or Dovercourt 
Entice one to flit there, and hang up one’s hat, 
Not sufficiently large will be found ‘ the sweet Clover Court’ 
As a den where to swing the traditional cat. 
Take my advice, and no credence set 
In puffs of ‘an elegant house to let.’ 





NLL 


. 


Once on a time—just to show you what tricks there are— 
Counsellor’s wife and his daughter set out 
Hunting for lodgings—midst women what bricks there are, 
How they will worry and wander about! 
Good Mrs. Counsellor revelled in ecstacies, 
Finding a cottage all couleur de rose ; 
Pretty and cheap as a song or the next as is— 
Down in the kitchen one’s sentiment goes. 
There it was that the ladies met 
The tyrant who guarded the house to let. 


Slyly she whispered and oilily spoke to them, 
Hinting at beetles, drains, neighbours who bore 
Hatto’s grim guests—as to rats—were a joke to them, 
‘ Lor’ ’ow the chimbleys do smoke to be sure!’ 
Horrors on horrors she piled, and the rest of it; 
Who could withstand such a piteous face ? 
Moral—the tyrant of course got the best of it— 
They left the cottage, and she kept her place. 
Owners of cottages, don’t forget 
*Tis down in the kitchen that they won’t let! 
CLARENCE CAPULET. 
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MR. FELIX ON THE MOORS. 


HE elaborate fly-rod which Mr. 
Felix had bought, with all its 
ingenious and complicated accesso- 
ries, were deposi in a corner of 
the library, and were not used any 
more. Mr. Rolfe was not commis- 
sioned to paint the blind trout which 
had mysteriously swallowed av 
friend’s fly; nor yet was the 
sent off to be stuffed and framed. 
He rescinded the order, already de- 
spatched to his bookseller, for the 
‘Complete Angler,’ in scarlet mo- 
rocco. He affected to sneer at fish- 
ing as a recreation fit only for 
l-girls, and was particular to 
direct Mrs. Felix never again to offer 
him trout for breakfast. 

There was great excitement at the 
Beeches when it became known that 
Mr. Felix, seduced by a very tempt- 
ing advertisement in the ‘Field,’ 
was about to rent a moor in Scot- 
land and go off upon a hunting and 
shooting excursion, the vague and 
mystic sublimity of which seemed to 


make a great impression on the 


mind of Mrs. Felix. Her imagina- 
tion, swifter far than the express 
which puts you down in Aberdeen 
before the husky smell of London 
has gone from the nostrils, whirled 
her into a land of mist and rain, of 
feudal castles and enchanted lakes, 
of maiden’s bowers and robber 
chieftains; and both Mr. Felix and 
myself were struck by the eager 
and happy way she at once proposed 
to startio some of her Cockney 
friends by inviting them northward 
toa d dinner, at which the can- 
dies should be held in the hands of 
a score of stalwart gillies placed be- 
hind the guests’ chairs. When Mr. 
Felix, with a bashful timidity which 
need not, I am sure, have made him 
look so frightened, hinted that his 
family were not to ke of the 
pleasures of the field, his wife was 
simply speechless with amazement. 
Mr. Felix, however, gathering cou- 
rage, proceeded to show that ladies 
and children would find no pleasure 
in chasing the wild deer and follow- 
ing the roe; that they would be inap- 
ag pan not to say embarrassing, 
in the midst of these pathless soli- 


tudes inhabited only by grouse and 
inarticulate savages; and that the 
correct thing for a mother to do, in 
such a case, was to take her young 
ones down to Ramsgate and practise 
economy for the good of her health. 
This, in the end, she to; fur- 
nishing her husband with a list of 
the people to whom she wished 
some game sent. 

But, previous to our setting out, 
Mr. Felix had provided himself, fol- 
lowing hisordinary reckless di 
for cost, with a vast quantity of shoot- 
ing material. He bought a double- 
barrelled breech-loader, two double- 
barrelled muzzle-loaders, an air-gun, 
a pair of fancy pistols in case, a big 
revolver, and as much powder, shot, 
and cartridges as might have filled 
an ammunition-waggon. He had 
sent to his house one evening (when 
there was neither proper shelter nor 
food provided for them) three brace 
of pointers, a retriever, and a High- 
land pony, for the last of which he 
had given eighteen pounds. When 
his groom informed him that in the 
Highlands, whither he was going, 
as useful a pony could be got for 
about six pounds, he pretended he. 
had bought the animal asa curiosity 
for the children, and directed that 
Master Harry should take possession 
of the new purchase next morning. 

The necessary preparations for 
our long journey prevented Mr. 
Felix testing any one of the guns he 
had bought ; and I had, therefore, no 
opportunity of judging how my 
partner was likely to work on the 
moor. He certainly exhibited a 
goodly amount of learning in talk- 
ing of the breed of the retriever; 
and his technical knowledge of the 
parts of his guns seemed to be as 
spick and span new as the guns 
themselves. But there was a painful 
reticence about Mr. Felix whenever 
he was asked about his previous 
sporting experiences; and he inva- 
riably, with muchingenuity, changed 
the subject. Once in the train, how- 
ever, and with nothing to think 
about but anticipations of good 
weather, plenty of sport, and decent 
health, I boldly challenged him. 





Mr. Feliz on the Moors. 


*I suppose you've got quite con- 
verted to the breech-loader?’ I 
asked. 

“Well, yes, said Mr. Felix, un- 
easily; ‘on the whole I prefer the 
breech-loader.’ 

* Done much execution with it?’ 

* No, not exactly. The fact is, I 
never used a breech-loader; but I 
believe most people like it.’ 

*You’ve been a late convert, then. 
What have you been in the habit of 


shooting ?” 

* Well, to tell you the truth, I’m 
not much of a shot. I never was in 
the habit of shooting anything. I 
remember having tried when a boy 
to shoot sparrows with a—with a 
pistol, in fact.’ 

There was a great flush on Mr. 
Felix’s face, which the twilight in- 
side the carriage only partially con- 
cealed. Thereafter he seemed greatly 
preoccupied. On through the ga- 
thering darkness rattled the train ; 
Mr. Felix did not utter a word. 
Suddenly he broke forth. 

* It can’t be difficult to shoot such 
a big bird as the grouse, when your 
No. 6 shot spread well and you get 
tolerably near.’ 

* You never shot a bird flying?’ 

*I don’t know that I ever did,’ 
he replied, humbly ; ‘ but then, you 
see, my eyes are good, and why 
should I not be able to aim as 
straight as anybody else? It isn’t 
like some profound science you’ve 
to puzzle over for years. There’s 
the bird, high up in the air, dis- 
tinctly visible; there’s you with a 
good gun in your hand and a tole- 
rable pair of eyes in your head : what 
should hinder you from bringing 
him down? I know some people 
are very expert in shooting, and 
are able to kill more than their 
neighbours; but, after all, I never 
pretended to have all the qualifica- 
tions of a gamekeeper, and I don’t 
measure the sport I get by the 
slaughter I can accomplish.’ 

Mr. Felix’s theory was so beautiful 
that I considered it would have been 
cruelty to question it. 

The et of Ballinclough lies a 
few miles south of Huntly, in the 
district of Strathbogie; a wretched 
little clachan which nevertheless 
looked picturesque and pleasing in 
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the ruddy evening light as we came 


in sight of its red chimneys and 
crumbled gables. It was on the 
outskirts of this village we found 
the person who had sub-let to us 
the moor; and, under his guidance, 
we continued our journey until we 
reached the rather dismal-looking 
lodge, for which, with the moor, Mr. 
Felix had engaged to give one hun- 
dred pounds for a month, exclusive 
of salaries. Fortunately we had 
been warned to bring provisions with 
us from Huntly, which were at once 
delivered over to the cook. After 
dinner, Mr. Colquhoun having ac- 
cepted an invitation to feed with us, 
Mr. Felix was introduced to his 
keeper, a man of extraordinary 
height and bearing, who wore a big 
brown moustache and beard. Un- 
like the other men, who spoke 
broken English with a Gaelic accent, 
he conversed sententiously in broad 
Scotch, and puzzled r Mr. Felix 
dreadfully. Indeed the picture my 
friend presented when standing op- 
posite this giant, and trying wist- 
fully to catch his meaning by look- 
ing up at the expression of his face, 
was rather comic in its way; and 
Mr. Jamieson, soon perceiving that 
the gentle Felix never seen or 
even smelt heather before, began to 
address him in a somewhat dicta- 
torial manner. 

‘ The birds are geyan wild, sir,’ 
said he, ‘ but we’i! no’ begin drivin’ 
just yet till we see hoo ye get on. 
It’s a gran’ moor, though.’ 

‘ Indeed,’ said Felix. 

‘T’m thinkin’ ye wouldna believe 
me if I telled ye the bags that hev 
been made here.’ 

‘Ah, I dare say not,’ said my 
friend, with unconscious sarcasm. 

‘If you and the other gentleman 
Il start early the morn’s mornin’, 
yell mak’ a good day’s work, I 
8’ warrant.’ 

If Mr. Felix did not go to bed, 
and weep for downright sorrow to 
think the night must pass before 
the morrow, it was because a strong 
tumbler of whisky punch, added to 
the fatigues of the day, sent him a 
sound night’s rest. At daybreak, 
nevertheless, he was up and p Aero 
and kept continually going to the 
window of our t-room to 
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discover what sort of weather we 
were likely to have. As yet the 
morning was cold and damp, but no 
rain had fallen. A pony was soon 
in readiness to take our guns, am- 
munition, &c. to the moor, which 
was in such proximity to the lodge 
as to admit of. our walking to the 
spot. Mr. Felix was notin very high 
spirits, as I had expected, though 
he exhibited sufficient nervous un- 
rest, and seemed very much annoyed 
to think that he would be followed 
all day by one or other of the three 
gillies who now accompanied us. 

‘ Of all the disgusting things in 
life,’ said he, emphatically, ‘ waiters 
are the worst. I hate ‘em, whether 
they’re in your own house and kee 
fidgeting behind your chair an 
listening to everything that’s said, 
or whether they come out with you 
like them fellows there and grin at 
each other if you don’t prove to 
them that your father was a poacher. 
I suppose, if we drive the grouse, 
these men ’1l do it ? 

‘ Certainly.’ 

* Well, I insist on driving at 
once. I can’t bear to be dodged at 
the heels all day, and feel that every 
mischance you have will be laughed 
at by these critical beggars who had 
likely never a gun in their hands. I 
don’t see the pleasure of a day’s 
amusement, if you’re tracked and 
watched like that.’ 

Mr. Felix —e with emotion; 
but by-and-by he was persuaded to 
suffer this inconvenience for a season 
until we saw how wild the grouse 
were, 

Arrived at the moor, which 
stretches up into the craggy heights 
of Cairnantoul, a brace of Mr. Felix’s 
pointers were set to work, and my 
friend moved quietly forward, fol- 
lowed by his attendant sprite, who, 
aiong with the game bag, carried a 
waterproof coat. Mr. Felix, I should 
have said, was resplendent in a 
light suit of tweeds; and, with his 
shot-bag over his shoulder, his cap- 
holder dangling from his button- 
hole in company with a dog-whistle, 
and with his glancing double-bar- 
relled muzzle-loader pointed peace- 
tully to the sky, ha looked com- 
manding and picturesque. So it was 
tbat he made his first appearance 
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on the moors; and Iam confident 
that if grouse-shooting had con- 
sisted in his walking up and down 
in this striking costume, he would 
have been content and happy, nor 
would have longed for the vulgar 
excitement of killing a large number 
of timorous birds. 

Forward went the two pointers, 
apparently working well enough. 
Mr. Felix was now in front of every- 
body, and as he began to feel the 
tufts of springy heather beneath the 
feet, and as imagination filled every 
trifling hollow with close packs, he 
seemed to become rather constrained 
and nervous. Suddenly he left off 
following his dogs, and came over 
to me, with his face full of a con- 
scious embarrassment. 

* I say,” he asked, in 3 low whis- 
per, ‘do you put a wad between the 
powder and shot ?” 

* Of course.’ 

* Well, but I haven’t. I—TI for- 
got—I mean I made a_ blunder. 
What’s to be done?” 

‘Screw out the charge.’ 

‘But I didn’t bring a screw with 
me,’ said Felix, in despair, with a 
side glance at the pointers. 

Shortly after I had shown him 
that he was the unwitting possessor 
of a screw, and sent him back to his 
gillie and his dogs, I heard a very 
peculiar noise. I turned in time to 
seo one of the pointers, which had 
hit upon a scent when he was per- 
haps sixty yards from Felix, rush 
off upon the trail with all the joyful 
cry and impetuosity of a harrier. 
Of course he came upon the pack ; 
and five birds rose. They were at 
least eighty yards from Mr. Felix, 
who had just managed to load; but 
nevertheless I saw him put his gun 
up to his shoulder in a slow and 
bungling way. At the distance I 
was from him, 1 could see the bar- 
rels shake; while, as he fired both 
charges, he stumbled backward with 
the recoil and had nearly fallen on 
the heather. He turned quickly 
to see if any one was watching 
him 


“You will never get any birds 
wis tat tawg,’ said the gillie; ‘he 


will pe sa goot tawg for some 
things, but he will not to here.’ 
*My dogs have been properly 
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trained,’ said Mr. Felix, not without 
dignity, for he was nettled. 
‘Sey will pe trained not for 
, said the gillie, re- 
solutely. 

Fortunately the keeper got up in 
time to settle the mte by recall- 
ing the ebullient ae and put- 
ting another in his place. 

‘The grouse are rather wild,’ 
said Mr. Felix, mildly. 

* Yes, sir, they are; but there’s 
nae use shootin’ at them when 
they’re oot o’ sicht.’ 

* When they’re what ?” 
. Oot o’ sicht. By the time ye 

fired there wasna a bird to be seen ; 
they were a’ ayont the hillock out 
there, wi’ that deevil o’ a dowg after 
them.’ 

Mr. Felix said no more, but di- 
rected the gillie to get in the dogs, 
and, with an unholy light rising in 
his eyes, came over to me. 

‘I sup we're not bound to 
pay these fellows, if they turn out 
to be nothing else than uncivil 
beasts, are we? I thought there 
was to be some sort of pleasure in 
a party like this: I don’t see it. 


People come here for amusement— 


and precious expensive amusement 
it is—and not to 


insulted by a lot 
of rascally 


poachers.’ 

‘Why, what's the matter? I 
asked. 

‘I shall stay with you for a while,’ 
he said, ‘and see how you get on. I 
don’t care about shooting just yet. I 
want to see whether the dogs work 
decently.’ 

Mr. Felix, however, in rather an 
excited manner, loaded his gun and 
put it over his shoulder. The dogs 
worked decently enough, and in a 
minute or two one of them was 
struck motionless. 

* Now,’ I said to Felix, ‘ come along 
cautiously, and be sure you fire at 
the right-hand bird.’ 

Pe. got about fifteen yards from 

oo before they rose, and I 
elix’s face pale with the start 

which the sudden whirr of their 
gave him. Up went his gun; 

he clenched his teeth; the next 
moment there was a terrific report, 
followed by the heavy fall of my 
friend on the heather. There he lay, 
with white face and closed eyes, 
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while the gillies came rushing 
up. I tried to rouse him; he only 


« What's the matter, Felix? are 
you hurt?” 

‘Bring the Lon and take me 
home,’ he whispe * have broken 
my shoulder-blade.’ 

A little sherry poured down his 
throat seemed to revive him; and 
by-and-by he recovered sufficiently 
to be placed upon his legs. One of 
the men, in the meantime, had lifted 
Mr. Felix’s gun, and tried both 
barrels with the ramrod. 

‘The shentleman will have put 
sa two charges in sa one barrel,’ 
said he, gravely. 

‘Hold your tongue, you impudent 
thief!’ oried Felix, with an electric 
spasm of rage; ‘if you’d bring over 
that pony, instead of standing there 
like a diseased hyena, you’d have a 
better chance of getting your wages 
at the end of the month.” 

All persuasion was useless, It 
was of no avail to point out to Mr. 
Felix that his shoulder would re- 
cover from the temporary blow it 
had received: he insisted on his at 
once proceeding homeward and 
getting to bed. The last I saw of 
him was the pony and its disconso- 
late rider disappearing over the 
moor, Mr. Felix looking no more 
the bright and gallant creature he 
had appeared as he set out in the 
morning 

But von I returned to the lodge 
at night, expecting to find our little 
household hushed and quiet in defe- 
rence to the whim of the hurt man, 
I was amazed to hear a succession 
of strange sounds issuing from the 
window of our largest room—ring- 
ing shouts of laughter, hurried 
stampings of feet on the wooden 
floor, and low, shrill whoops were 
blended in wild confusion, which 
seemed all the madder when con- 
trasted with the stillness outside. 
Approaching the window, I beheld 
a svene which can only be paralleled 
by that which Tam o’Shanter saw 
in Alloway Kirk. The shutters 
were not closed, and the candies in- 
side were burning brightly, so that 
Jamieson and myself could see with- 
out being seen. The central table of 
the room had been carried into the 
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; another smaller table stood 
at the top of the apartment, covered 
with tumblers, which sent forth 
reeking fumes of whisky-punch ; 
seven or eight men—apparently 
cottars from the neighbourhood— 
and three farm-lasses were dancing 
a wild promiscuous reel, and keep- 
ing time by howling rather than 
singing ‘ Miss Lawson’s Strathspey’ 
at the po of their voices, while 
ever and anon this unearthly music 
was enlivened by the ear-piercing 
whoops of the dancers. Nothing but 
the insanity of whisky-toddy could 
have produced such an amazing 
saturnalia, which was not the less 
surprising that it took place in a 
private house for which I was sup- 
posed to be paying rent. 

‘What's this?’ I said, turning to 
Jamieson. 

The tall Scotchman could only 
look on with open mouth and eyes. 

‘I never saw such a deevil’s dance 
afore, said he; ‘and to think they 
should be disturbin’ Mr. Felix in 
that mainner. Losh me! is that no 
your friend in the big chair ? 

My attention having been fixed 
upon the dancers, had prevented 
my observing, by the side of the 
table, a large arm-chair, which occu- 
pied the place of honour at the head 
of the room. On this capacious 
throne sat the gentle Felix; and, as 
I caught glimpses of him through 
the figures of the reel, it was appa- 
rent that he was beating time on 
the table with a poker, while he re- 
garded the peuple before him with 
a maundering smile, I thought it 
was time to enter. 

Scarcely had we got inside the 
door, when the cook came running 
forward witha dreadful story. Mr. 
Felix, on reaching home, had ordered 
some whisky and water—an order 
which was repeated several times, 
until there was heard to issue from 
his room, shortly after dinner, an un- 
earthly sound, as of some one sing- 
ing, in a thin and querulous voice, 
a pathetic ballad. Thereafter Mr. 
Felix had more whisky and water; 
and finally went out and sent for all 
the people round about to come and 
keep him company. The two jars 
of whisky which we had sent on 
from Huntly were placed in this 
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big room; hot water, sugar, and 
tumblers were demanded; and then 
began the orgie which had gradually 
increased in fury during the evening. 

With difficulty I pushed my way 
through the dancers towards my 
friend. 

‘Aha!’ he said, with an idiotic 
simper, ‘shot many grouse, old boy ? 
I think you had three brace when 
I left; but you know they were 
all flukes; you know they were. 
Where’s old Jamieson? Tell him to 
come and have a dance or a song.’ 

Suddenly the expression of his 
face changed, and he struck the 
poker upon the table. 

‘Silence!’ he roared, ‘the com- 

y will be seated, and a song will 
sung.’ 

There was a general scuffling to- 
wards the chairs, and then ensued a 
painful silence, for no one would 
sing, when up got Mr. Felix, and 
proceeded, in @ voice which re- 
sembled a very faint Jew’s-harp, to 
sing— 

* When other lips and other hearts 
Their tales of love shall tell.’ 


But he had not proceeded further 
when he suddenly vacated his throne, 
and disappeared from the room, 
thereby ending a scene which I was 
not sorry to see curtailed. 

For two days Mr. Felix did not 
leave his bed, and for two more he 
remained in the house; a space of 
time which he occupied in assever- 
ating that the Government should 
abolish the sale of that particular 
poison known as Scotch whisky 
At the end of that period Mr. Felix 
again shouldered his gun and be- 
took himself to the moor, where, in 
the meanwhile, I had found the 
grouse very plentiful. I noticed 
upon this occasion, however, that 
my friend, instead of keeping near 
me, avoided me as much as possible, 
and that there was a deal of un- 
necessary whispering between him 
and one of the gillies named John. 
By-and-by, indeed, we split up into 
two parties, and Mr. Felix, his dogs, 
and attendant, ed from sight 
over one of the broad slopes which 
lie around the base of Cairnantoul. 

We had fixed to take luncheon at 
half-past twelve, by the side of a 
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rivulet which came down from the 
hill through the moor; and great 
indeed was the alteration in my 
friend’s face as he returned to the 
appointed place at that hour. He 
was positively radiant; his cheeks 
wore a fine pinky glow, and his eyes 
were bright and joyous. 

‘I heard you fire several times,’ I 
said, as we sat down upon the dry, 
warm heather. ‘Did you kill any- 
thing?’ 

Felix pointed to the bag which 
the gillie had deposited at some dis- 
tance from us. 

‘Rather!’ he said, with a proud 
look. 

‘ How many?’ 

‘Four brace and a half.’ 

I looked at Felix: his eyes did not 
quail in the least. Had he not cor- 
roborative testimony in the bag? 

‘How many did you miss?’ 

* Not one the whole morning; but 
several packs rose out of shot.’ 

‘ Why, grouse-shooting has come 
upon you like an inspiration.’ 

Mr. Felix said nothing, but mer- 
rily began to cut the string of a 
champagne-bottle he had fished out 
of the stream. That night he re- 
turned with thirteen brace in the 
bag; and a happy man was he, in 
spite of the occasional qualms of 
sickness which he even yet felt as 
the result of his first acquaintance 
with the national drink of Scotland. 

The following day he was nearly 
as successful; and, indeed, he had 
the hardihood to lay a wager on his 
prowess. But what puzzled me ex- 
temely was the fact that by no en- 
ticement whatever could I induce 
him to give me ocular demonstration 
of his skill. I wanted him to come 
with me across the lowest part of 
the moor, where the grouse were 
rather wilder; but he betrayed a 
strong preference for the slopes of 
Cairnantoul, where he never failed 
to disappear from sight. For several 
days this continued, and Mr. Felix 
gradually grew in our estimation. 
Jamieson no longer addressed him 
with an easy indifference to his au- 
thority. The gillies no longer winked 
at him behind his back. When he 
returned to the lodge in the evening 
he lay back in his easy chair with 
the air of a man who knew he had 


deservedly won the respect of his 
fellows, and his general suavity and 
complaisance now knew no bounds. 

Nevertheless the problem remained 
inexplicable. By what charm did 
this sportsman, who had never 
loaded a gun before in his life, con- 
jure the grouse to come to him and be 
bagged? One afternoon I was climb- 
ing up & somewhat rocky incline, 
the top of which was covered with 
patches of heather and grass. One 
of my dogs was pointing steadily, 
and as I advanced the pack rose 
into the air. Instead of two barrels 
four were discharged, and three of 
the birds fell. I immediately 
ascended the few remaining yards 
of the incline, and beheld before me 
John the gillie, who, as I could see 
from the smoke of the barrels, had 
just fired. Mr. Felix was close be- 
hind him, with the game-bag over 
his shoulder, and clearly keeping as 
sharp a look-out for observers as for 
points. The secret was at once re- 
vealed: to secure his reputation 
Felix had bribed this villain John 
to silence, and had commissioned 
him to shoot the grouse for him. It 
was the evil fortune of the gillie to 
be too successful, and thereby to 
have awakened suspicions which 
were now verified. 

I withdrew gently from my po- 
sition, where I had been unnoticed, 
and, rounding the slope, appeared 
on the summit by another side. Fe- 
lix, having been apprised of our 
proximity by the firing, had by this 
time secured his gun, and came for- 
ward with a pleasant smile to de- 
cide which of us had hit two of the 
three birds. The unhappy man was 
now so skilled in imposture, that 
the easy assurance with which he 
claimed the two birds as the result 
of his certain aim was a beautiful 
thing to witness. But I did not 
choose just then to confound him 
with the knowledge of his secret 
which I had won. I reserved that 
retribution for a better time, though 
I was determined that the grace- 
less gillie should have no more 
grouse-shooting during the remain- 
der of our month. 

On returning to the lodge, how- 
ever, Felix was confronted by intel- 
ligence which awoke his concern in 
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matters of more importance than 
the making-up of a bigbag. A rail- 
way in which he was a large share- 
holder had got into dire difficulties, 
and his lawyer counselled him to 
return to London forthwith. Mr. 
Felix’s resolution was taken on the 
spot. Indeed, could one wonder 
that his liking for grouse-shooting 
was a thing easily to be set aside? 
He left his guns, &c., for a friend to 
whom he intended offering the re- 
maining portion of our month, and 
started for London on the follow- 
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revealed to him my acquaintance 
with his method of shooting grouse ; 
and Mrs. Felix is doubtless pleased 
to know that her friends were in 
due course apprised of her hus- 
band’s sportsmanlike qualities by 
the arrival of certain perforated 
wooden boxes. But the story was 
not long in leaking out in the neigh- 
bourhood of Ballinclough; and the 
depraved gillie who entered into the 
plot had so little sense of shame as 
openly to boast of and laugh over 
the exploit among his — 


ing morning. As yet I have not 








AT THE SEA-SIDE. 


(A YOUNG LADY’S LETTER.) 
IttusTRaTeD By M. J. Cravurorp. 


OWN here, my Milly, by the sea— 
A ‘London out of town’ they term it— 
My days are dull as dull can be, 
As dull as those of any hermit. 
When Aunty started for the place 


To which my luck has now consigned me, 
I followed with as ill a grace 
As though I left my heart behind me. 


We take a very weary walk 
Upon the jetty in the morning, 
When Aunty garnishes her talk 
With good advice and healthy warning; ;— 
And ev'ry day upon the pier 
We walk again when evening closes. 
It does me good—but, Milly dear, 
You can’t conceive how Autity proses. 


She guards me grimly to and fro, 

I cannot stir a step without her ;— 
Wherever we may chance to go 

She always has her eyes about her. 
I caught a lecture yesterday, 

Because a lively-looking stranger 
Kept close behind us all the way— 

(As if there could be any danger !) 


That stranger had a lively friend— 
Perhaps a cousin or a brother 

(I scarcely had a chance to lend 
The least attention to the other.) 

But oh! he gave me such a bow 
And such a look of admiration 

That suddenly—I can't say how— 
I felt a kind of palpitation. 
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The Queen and Prince Albert. 


I smiled sedately as we met— 

But Aunty saw the whole proceeding, 
And fell instanter in a pet 

About my ‘ want of proper breeding.’ 
What is the good of coming down 

To places by the sea, my Milly, 
Where things that one may do in town 

Are called ridiculous and silly? 





THE QUEEN AND 


‘MHE Queen and Prince Albert! 
What familiar words are these! 
For how many years this conjunc- 
tion of names was the most cus- 
tomary and the most pleasing that 
met the eye and ear. They were 
ingled together in the converse of 
the hour, in the thoughts and words 
of men, in aspirations of loyalty 
and goodwill, in the supplications 
of the solemn liturgy. The royal 
pair almost seemed to live acharmed 
life. There was almost somethin 
superhuman in the greatness an 
the happiness that belonged to them. 
How rich and affluent was that blent 
existence! Notalone that they,were 
the highest in estate and_rank, but 
there was affluence of thought, of 
feeling, of taste, of knowledge, and 
of principle. In the inscrutable 
wisdom of the Most High—inscru- 
table but doubtless full of mercy 
and meaning—the‘ blameless Prince’ 
was called away to still higher rank 
and estate, the affluence of ‘the 
better things to come.’ But the 
names of the Queen and Prince 
Albert are never to be dissociated. 
She and her people have lavished on 
his memory all the wealth of monu- 
ment and device. Her Majesty has 
gone still further, and in the present 
volume she raises a monument of 
unique interest and importance 
which will take its place among the 
classics of literature. Such a work 
as this is unique in our own lan- 
guage or in any other language. 
Horace Walpole wrote of royal and 
noble authors, but it would never 
have entered Walpole’s cold and 


* «The Early Years of His Royal High- 
ness the Prince Consort, Compiled under 
the direction of Her Majesty the Queen, by 
Lieut.-General the Hon. C. Grey.’ London: 
Smith and Elder, 1867, 


PRINCE ALBERT.* 


narrow mind to conceive of such a 
work asthis. It is both a biography 
and an autobiography. It is a bio- 
graphy of Prince Albert; it is also 
an autobiography, the Queen’s life 
written by the Queen herself. We 
might most fitly entitle our paper 
‘Victoria and Albert.’ The lives 
are synchronous. From the first 
the princely boy is led to think of 
his royal cousin across the narrow 
seas as his future bride. For him 
she is ‘ the Flower of May.’ Again 
and again there are points of con- 
tact in their lives, and then the 
marriage, so fair in the sight of 
heaven and earth, so infinitely bless- 
ing and blessed. There are many 
persons who could not understand 
the character of Prince Albert while 
he was living; there are some few 
who cannot understand it now he is 
gone. We should be sorry indeed 
if the case were otherwise. We 
should be sorry if the selfish and 
ignoble could comprehend that cha- 
racter and career so pure and stain- 
less and serene. Even ordinary 
men, who are susceptible of being 
dazzled by brilliant qualities, who 
are attracted by wandering stars 
and meteoric fires, shrink from 


* The pure severity of perfect light.” 


In the exquisite unison and balance 
of faculties, in the sublime self- 
repression and self-abnegation, in 
the unwavering instincts of duty 
and religion, in the calm judicial 
tone of thought, in the unvarying 
devotion to intellectual labours, 
there almost appears something 
cold and austere, something re- 
moved from ordinary sympathies 
and ordinary experience; but this 
volume shows us that his character 


was essentially most human, affection- 
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ate almost to morbid sensitiveness, 
keenly alive to every social and do- 
mestic feeling, reflecting every pass- 
ing emotion of his profound and 
many-sided nature. We say de- 
liberately that history hardly pre- 
sents us with so perfect an example; 
examples the most nearly approx- 
imate to his are but to be found in 
his own Saxon ancestors, in our 
English Alfred, in St. Louis of 
France. We do not propose to 
criticise this volume; it belongs to 
@ region separate and beyond criti- 
cism. There are persons who can 
‘botanise upon a mother’s grave,’ 
and there are persons who will read 
this book as they would read an 
ordinary critical or historical work. 
Even tried by such a standard as 
this the work will challenge and 
meet criticism and hold its own 
in any comparisons with contem- 
porary biography, or biography far 
removed from being contemporary. 
But this is not the right mode in 
which such a work ought to be met 
—not the kind of test which we 
should wish, for ourselves or our 
readers, to bu applied. We welcome 
the Queen’s work as her gift to her 
loving people, as admitting them to 
a share in her sorrows and her 
memories, and our feelings can be 
only those of the deepest loyalty to 
our royal lady, and an earnest de- 
sire that we may be able to realize 
something of the mental and spirit- 
ual lineaments of our lost Prince. 
When the Prince’s bill of natu- 
ralisation was before the English 
parliament there were some igno- 
rant sectarians who complained that 
the Prince was not styled a Pro- 
testant, and inquired if he really was 
such. These persons must have been 
strangely ignorant both of contem- 
porary and past history. Had they 
never heard of the heroic ancestor 
of Prince Albert's, the friend and 
deliverer of Luther, who risked and 
lost his dominions against Charles V. 
in defence of the reformed doctrines? 
He, when the news was brought to 
him as he was playing at chess in 
his castle et boven to die, pro- 
tested against the injustice of 
Charles, Gestal that his wife would 
es yield her a fortress, and 


hallenged his adversary to 
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continue the game, and won it. 
Another ancestor, the Elector Fre- 
derick the Wise, magnanimously 
refused the crown of Germany, and 
was the means of conferring it upon 
that very Charles V 

Of such a stock came Prince Al- 
bert, and he inherited these ances- 
tral qualities of courage and magna- 
nimity. In consequence of their 
fidelity to their convictions the elder 
branch of the great Saxon family 
the Ernestine, lost their inheritance, 
and the Saxon throne passed to the 
younger, the Albertine branch. The 
Coburg family, through the magni- 
ficent alliances which they have 
formed, have become the most 
powerful family in Europe, a late 
amends for the deprivation of the 
sixteenth century. The common 
grandmother of Prince Albert and 
of the Queen was the Dowager- 
Duchess of Coburg-Saalfeld, who 
always acted a mother’s part towards 
the Prince, and looked earnestly 
forward to a marriage between the 
two, but died before the event hap- 
pened. He was unfortunate in not 
knowing a mother’s care, for his 
own mother was first separated and 
then divorced from his father, and 
died young, atter a sad, lingering ill- 
ness. The place of his birth was 
Rosenau, a summer residence of the 
Duke’s, about four miles from Co- 
burg, to which our own royal family 
have always been deeply attached, 
and the Dowager Duchess lived 
a little way out of the town on the 
other side, Although the Queen 
was a very young girl when her 
grandmother died, she perfectly re- 
collects her, and describes her as 
‘a most remarkable woman, with a 
most powerfal, energetic, almost 
masculine mind, accompanied with 
great tenderness of heart and ex- 
treme love for nature.’ Certainly 
these qualities have been reproduced 
in her grandchildren, the Queen and 
the Prince; and her son Leopold, 
the King of the Belgians, conspi- 
cuously recalls many of her test 
qualities. Between King pold 
and his ne —— and niece, the ten- 
derest confidence and affectionalways 
existed. He, more than any other 
person, brought to pass the mar- 
riage, and to a degree, which was 
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haps hardly understood in his 
ifetime, he was to the last a most 
= influence in the affairs of the 
nglish court and of the nation. The 
earliest to the interesting appendices 
in this volume is also the most im- 
portant one, and is entitled ‘ Remi- 
niscences of King Leopold,’ consist- 
ing almost entirely of a memoir 
written by the King himself at the 
request of Queen Victoria in 1862. 
This is deeply interesting, especially 
in the notices of the English royal 
family, and some abridged extracts 
will be a fit prelude to further re- 
marks on the Queen and Prince 
Albert. 

‘Without meaning to say any- 
thing unkind of the other branches 
of the Saxon family, ours [to which 
the Queen and the Prince belonged] 
was more truly intelligent, and more 
naturally so, without affectation, or 
anything pedantic about it.’ 

* It was in January, at Berlin, that 
Prince Leopold received the invita- 
tion of the Prince Regent to come 
to England, and also an explanation 
from Lord Castlereagh. He left in 
fearfully cold weather for Coburg. 
He caught an inflammatory cold 
which detained him, to his great 
dismay, at Coburg, receiving the 
most pressing letters from England 
to hasten his arrival. It was painful 
to be quite unable to set out, and 
only in February could he leave 
Coburg. At Calais he was detained 
by stormy weather. In London he 
found Lord Castlereagh, with whom 
he went to Brighton, to be presented 
to the Prince Regent, who received 
him graciously, though suffering 
from gout. He spoke about the 
Princess Charlotte and his plans 
about her. There were no formal 
fiangailles, but the marriage was 
declared as being fully decided. 
Claremont, the property of Mr. R. 
Ellis, was selected by Prince Leo- 
pold, after having seen other places. 

September the Prince and Prin- 
cess established themselves there. 
Unfortunately the season was un- 
commonly rainy. The Orleans family 
came to Claremont and were visited 
at Twickenham. The Princess’s 
health was liable to be a little de- 
ranged. Her nerves had suffered 
much during the last few years. 
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She improved, however, visibly, at 
Claremont. From March there be- 
gan to be hopes. The Princess’s 
health was in a satisfactory state. 
She gave up, however, walking too 
much, which proved pernicious. 
November saw the ruin of this happy 
home, and the destruction at one 
blow of every hope and happiness 
of Prince Leopold. He has never 
recovered the feeling of happiness 
which had blessed his short married 
life. 

‘ The Duke of Kent had offered his 
hand to the Princess of Leiningen, 
but her position as guardian of her 
children created delays. Princess 
Charlotte, who loved tenderly her 
uncle, the Duke of Kent, was most 
ardently desirous of this union, and 
most impatient to see it concluded. 
The Regent was not kind to his 
brother [the Duke of Kent]. At 
every instant something or other of 
an unpleasant nature arose. The 
Dukeand Duchess resided repeatedly 
at Claremont. Prince Leopold made 
in August an excursion to Scotland 
and through various parts of Eng- 
land. He received everywhere the 
most enthusiastic welcome. The 
Regent was not pleased with this 
journey. 1820, Prince Leopold was 
at Lord Craven’s when the news 
arrived that a cold which the Duke 
got at Salisbury, visiting the cathe- 
dral, had become alarming. Soon 
after the Prince’s arrival the Duke 
breathed his last. The Duchess, 
who lost a most amiable and devoted 
husband, was in a state of the 
greatest distress. It was fortunate 
that Prince Leopold had not been 
out of the country, or the poor Duke 
had left his family deprived of all 
means of existence. The journey to 
Kensington was most painful, and 
the weather, at the same time, very 
severe. King George IIL. died al- 
most at the same moment as his son. 
King George IV. showed himself at 
the first moment very affable to 
Prince Leopold.’ 

This affability did not continue 
after Prince Leopold had visited 
Queen Charlotte, and after the pro- 
ceedings against her had been given 
up—an issue to which Prince Leo- 
=— call had contributed. ‘The 

ing was furious, and particularly 
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against Prince Leopold. He never 
forgave it; being very vindictive, 
though he occasionally showed 
kinder sentiments, particularly dur- 
ing Mr. Canning’s being minister. 
He, of course, at first declared that 
he would never see the Prince again. 
However, the Duke of York arranged 
an interview. The King could not 
resist his curiosity, got Prince 
Leopold to tell him how Queen 
Caroline was dressed, and all sorts 
of details.’ 

Very interesting notices are given 
of the childhood and girlhood of the 
Queen, though not with the same 
fullness as is the case with Prince 
Albert, which is, of course, as it 
ought to be, in a formal biography of 
the Prince. The Dowager-Duchess 
of Cobarg writes to her daughter, 
the Duchess of Kent, ‘ How pretty 
the May Flower (the Princess, now 
Queen, Victoria) will be when I see 
itin a year’s time. Siebold cannot 
sufficiently describe what a dear 
little love it is. .. . . The English 
like Queens, and the niece of the 
ever-lamented, beloved Charlotte 
will be most dear to them.’ She 


again writes: ‘I see by the English 
newspapers that “his Majesty and 
H.R.H. the Duchess of Kent went 
on Virginia Water.” The little mon- 
key must have pleased and amused 
him. She is such a pretty, clever 


child.’ King Leopold mentions in 
his memoir that in 1824 the Duchess 
of Kent repeatedly spent some time 
at Claremont. The ot subjoins 
in a note, ‘ These were the happiest 
days of the Queen’s childhood.’ 
Again, when King Leopold relates 
how he refused the crown of Greece 
on a dispute respecting the frontier 
of the new kingdom, the Queen 
writes: ‘The Queen well remem- 
bers her joy when this took place, 
as she adored her uncle, and was in 
despair at the thought of his de- 
parture for Greece. Some more 
passages from the letters of the 
Queen and Prince’s grandmother 
relate to her. When the eleventh 
- year was completed she writes: 
‘My blessing and good wishes for 
the day which gave you the sweet 
blossom of May! May God preserve 
and protect the valuable life of that 
lovely flower from all the dangers 
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that will beset her mind and heart! 
The rays i 


day i 
ing of God that all the fine qualities 
He has put into that young soul can 
be kept pure and untarnished. How 
well Tom sympathise with the feel- 
ings of anxiety that must possess 
you when that time comes. God, 
who has helped you through so 
bitter hours of grief, will be 
your help still. Put your trust in 
Him.’ Again, when George the 
Fourth dies, she writes: ‘God bless 
old England, where my beloved 
children live, and where the sweet 
blossom of May may one day reign! 
May God yet for many years keep 
the weight of a crown from her 
young head! and let the intelligent 
dear child grow up to — 
before this dangerous grandeur de- 
volves upon her. Once more: 
* May bless and protect our 
little darling! If I could but once 
see her again! The print you sent 
me of her is not like the dear picture 
Ihave. The quantity of curls hide 
the well-shaped head and make it 
look too large for the lovely little 
figure.’ 

We now turn to the companion 
portrait of Prince Albert, which is 
sketched more largely and carefully. 
There is always a difficulty in form- 
ing a due estimate of the accounts 
which are given of the childhood. 
Mere precocity is uently un- 
healthy, and the minds that mature 
best, commonly enough, have not 
been precocious. Much of the flush 
and efflorescence of youth 
away and leaves no solid fruit. The 
Prince appears to have been a child 
of remarkable physical beauty, in 
the opinion of those capable of form- 
fng a clear judgment and not likely 
to be misled by a blind unreason- 
ing admiration for infantile graces. 
There are several notices, however, 
which, from ‘his premature death, 
acquire a mournful significance, 
which appear to indicate that, 
though strong and active, he had 
not much real strength of constitu- 
tion, and was ill fitted to cope 
against disease. He was hardly 
four years old when he was taken 
from his nurse and confided to the 
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care of a tutor, and we have actually 
his letters and journals before he 
was six. The annals of the British 
nursery very rarely supply incidents 
of such extreme forwardness. In 
his childhood we find him constantly 
at Gotha, to which duchy his father 
had succeeded; and his maternal 
grandmother, or rather his mother’s 
stepmother, the Duchess-Dowager of 
Gotha, after the death of the good 
Duchess- Dowager of Coburg, to 
whose letters we have been so much 
indebted, became his nearest and 
most beloved female relative. 

The education of the Prince a 
pears to us to be rather remark- 
able for its compass and variety 
than for its depth. But an educa- 
tion must be considered with refer- 
ence to its scope and object. It was 
not desired that he should become 
an exact scholar, or a profound 
savant or great artist, but it was 
eminently desirable that he should 
have a liberal tincture of them, a 
comprehensive education, an educa- 
tion in which the accomplishments 
of life should have an equal place 
with its serious studies. Such a 


scheme of education appears to have 
received the deliberate approval of 


Prince Albert; it appears to have 
been the education which he himself 
received, and which he carefully 
planned for his children. The pro- 
gramme of study which he sketched 
out for himself at Rosenau, in his 
fourteenth year, amounts to nine 
hours’ work a day, which we think a 
greatdeal toomuch. Let us hope that, 
like many other such programmes, 
it was not very rigorously adhered 
to, and that the allotted hours were 
not always occupied by the full 
strain of attention. Still there was 
an extreme assiduity and intense de- 
votion to intellectual labour. He 
refuses the holidays which might 
interrupt his studies, and as a boy is 
busy with profound studies which 
might oey the attention of the 
matured philosopher. He is not 
alone occupied with books, but he is 
fond of natural history, and had that 
enthusiasm for natural scenery 
which is the purest and deepest of 
all enjoyments. In perusing the 
account of the boyhood of the Prince, 
we become conscious of the only de- 
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fect or awkwardness which belongs 
to the work. The defect we mean 
is almost unavoidable when a work 
intended for a most restricted pri- 
vate circulation is made public pro- 
perty. There are little details, full 
of value and interest for the inner 
family and near relatives, which 
hardly ought to be brought before 
the public, that ives the mi- 
nuteness but only partially shares 
that personal knowledge which 
among personal intimates would 
save them from the imputation of 
triviality. We can hardly, however, 
regret them, as they serve to give a 
character of thoroughness and ho- 
nesty to the work, which is one of 
its most substantial merits. We 
return to the narrative of the growth 
of the Prince’s mind. So studious 
has he been that we begin to — 
hend that young people will put him 
down as a bookworm. But he is 
also passionately fond of music and 
of the natural sciences, and he also 
excels in manly exercises, even dis- 
tancing all competitors; an obser- 
vant traveller also, and altogether 
the model kind of man. He was 
fond of dramatic representations ; he 
had a keen senseof the ridiculous, 
and the dangerous gift of 
caricature; all of which he seems 
resolutely to have laid aside when 
it was best to do so. At the univer- 
sity of Bonn he attained the highest 
reputation, and a formal address 
was presented to him when he left 
—of which we are surprised to find 
no mention in this work—of a kind 
to the last degree honourable to 
him. The following are General 
Grey’s remarks, endorsed by the 
Queen, after the mention of the 
Prince’s confirmation. ‘ His wasno 
lip service. His faith was essentially 
one of the heart, a real and living 
faith, giving a colour to his whole 
life. Deeply imbued witha conviction 
of the great truths of Christianity, 
his religion went far beyond mere 
forms, to which, indeed, he attached 
no special importance. It was not 
with him a thing to be taken up 
and ostentatiously displayed with 
almost ange = ical observance, on 
certain days, or at certain seasons, 
or on certain formal occasions, It 
was part of himself. It was en- 
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grafted in nis very nature and di- 
rected his every-day life. In his 
every action, the spirit—as distin- 
guished from the letter—the spirit 
and essence of Christianity was his 
constant and unerring guide.’ 

The history of the courtship and 
matriage is, after all, briefly told. 
In 1836 the Prince saw his future 
bride for the first time. They were 
then both in their seventeenth year, 
the Queen being the elder by three 
months. He writes: ‘ Dear aunt is 
very kind to us, and does everything 
she can to please us; and our cousin 
also is very amiable. We have not a 
great deal of room in our apartment, 
but are nevertheless very comfort- 
ably lodged.’ After this visit there 
was a general idea that a marriage 
was certain, but the notion was most 
premature. The cousins, however, 
corresponded. Writing to his father, 
Prince Albert says: ‘ The day before 
yesterday I received a second and 
still kinder letter from my cousin, 
in which she thanks me for my good 
wishes on her birthday.’ On her 
accession he again writes to congra- 
tulate her, perhaps a little stiffly. 
Then, according to the advice of his 
uncle, he took a tour in Switzerland 
and Italy, apparently to distract 
public attention from his preten- 
sions. He sent the Queen souvenirs 
of his travels, such as a dried Alpine 
rose and autograph writings of Vol- 
taire’s. ‘The whole of these,’ her 
Majesty writes, ‘were placed in a 
small album, with the dates at which 
each place was visited, in the Prince’s 
handwriting; and this album the 
Queen now considers one of her 
greatest treasures, and never goes 
anywhere without it. Nothing had 
at this time passed between the 
Queen and the Prince; but this gift 
shows that the latter, in the midst 
of his travels, had not forgotten his 
young cousin.’ King Leopold ear- 
nestly desired that the two might be 
a pair. Nothing seemed more fair 
and reasonable. But sad experience 
had taught the wary Nestor of mo- 
narchs, that, just because it was so 
fair and reasonable, the best-laid 
plan might be deranged by the 
chapter of accidents. There were 
various other competitors for the 
hand of the youthful Queen. King 
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William in his lifetime had been 
opposed to the match, but it is be- 
lieved—and this is only in accord- 
ance with his kindhearted character 
—that he would have withdrawn his 
opposition if he had understood that 
his niece’s affections were engaged. 
After the Queen’s statement that in 
1836 there was nothing between 
them, there is a gap left in the nar- 
rative; but in 1838 we find the 
Prince writing that ‘the Queen had 
in no way altered her mind, but she 
did not wish to marry for some time 
yet.’ The Queen now expresses her 
deep regret that a formal engage- 
ment had not been made at least a 
year earlier than it came to pass. 
In 1839 Prince Albert was again in 
this country. The correspondence 
had languished, but the Prince was 
now resolved that matters should 
be brought to an issue. Her Majesty 
writes, in high-souled language of 
affection and candour such as never 
before has been uttered from a 
throne— 

‘Nor can the Queen now think 
without indignation against herself, 
of her wish to keep the Prince wait- 
ing for probably three or four years, 
at the risk of ruining all his pros- 
pects for life, until she might feel 
inclined to marry! And the Prince 
has since told her that he came over 
in 1839 with the intention of telling 
her, that if she could not then make 
up her mind, she must understand 
that he could not now wait for a de- 
cision, as he had done at a former 
period when this marriage was first 
talked about. 

* The only excuse the Queen can 
make for herself is in the fact that 
the sudden changefrom the secluded 
life at Kensington to the indepen- 
dence of her position as Queen Reg- 
nant, at the age of eighteen, put all 
ideas of marriage out of her mind, 
which she now most bitterly re- 


ts. 

‘A worse school for a young girl, 
or one more detrimental to all 
natural feelings and affections, can- 
not well be imagined than the posi- 
tion of a Queen at eighteen, without 
experience and without a husband 
to guide and support her. This the 


Queen can state from painful ex 
rience; and she thanks God t 
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none of her dear daughters are ex- 
posed to such danger.’ 

Very soon after his arrival the 
Queen sent for him, ‘and,’ writes 
Prince Albert, ‘declared to me in a 
genuine outburst of love and affec- 
tion, that I had gained her whole 
heart, and would make herintensely 
happy if I would make her the 
sacrifice of sharing her life with 
her. When she announced her 
forthcoming marriage to the Council 
she wore his portrait on her brace- 
let, which she declared gave her 
courage. It was understood that 
the match was one of affection, and 
this heightened the national joy. 
The marriage speedily followed. 
The ‘Times’ account of it is re- 
printed in an appendix. We there 
read : ‘ Her Majesty came next, look- 
ing anxious and excited. She was 
paler even than usual. Her Majesty 
wore the Collar of the Garter, but no 
other diamonds or jewels. Her at- 
tendants were arrayed with similar 
simplicity. Her Majesty spoke in a 


firm voice and a tone audible in all 


parts of the chapel.’ 

Her Majesty is now married; and 
from time to time we obtain glimpses 
of a rare happiness such as has sel- 
dom been paralleled in the cottage, 
and perhaps never on the throne. 
Prince Albert was indeed a very 
young man, little more than a boy, 
but gifted with a sweet and serious 
wisdom beyond his years. His des- 
tiny seemed, and really was, most 
brilliant ; but none the less it was 
truly a sacrifice : it involved trouble 
to his own home and his native 
land, a rending of many heart- 
strings. But Prince Albert’s cha- 
racter was one that never shrank 
from any sacrifice, and found its 
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element in self-denial. Modestly, 
tentatively, firmly he established 
his own place, as master of his 
household, as a ruling voice of 
council, as one whose individu- 
ality was absolutely blended with 
the Queen’s. By a legal fiction he 
might be a subject, but the Queen 
always rested on her marriage oath 
that she should obey him. Unosten- 
tatiously but perseveringly he ad- 
hered to the somewhat stern line of 
duty which he had marked out for 
himself, true to his own fame, to 
his wife, and to Heaven. 

Her Majesty has written of their 
wedded love in passages of almost 
inimitable pathos and beauty. We 
only refrain from quoting them 
because by this time they must have 
found their way to the hands and 
the hearts of all her subjects. It is 
not without emotion that we part 
from this fascinating volume. Its 
interest is absolutely unique. Simply 
as a collection of State papers, as 
materials for personal royal history, 
it has a value and a verity which 
attaches to no similar collection. 
We shall wait with profoundest in- 
terest for the forthcoming volumes, 
which are to be edited by Mr. Theo- 
dore Martin. They will be richer, 
perhaps, in political matters — of 
which we find some adumbrations in 
the present volume— but it is hardly 
possible that they can excel in the 
intense interest of the personal his- 
tory. Itis impossible for any man to 
read this book without a quickened 
sense of loyalty towards the Queen, 
a deeper veneration for the charac- 
ter and career of Albert the Good, 
and a profound feeling of sympathy 
and homage for the revelation of so 
much love and so much sorrow. 
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SKETCHES FROM OUR OFFICE WINDOW. 
No. 1.— Piccadilly Circus. 
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our windows on some shifting 
aspects of the diorama of London 
life. Assuredly from our post of 
vantage we are able to discover that 
Piccadilly Circus is one of the main 
arteries of that life. Our office in- 
tersects the mighty thoroughfares 
of Regent Street and Piccadilly. If 
a meditative philosopher were to 
take his stand beneath a lamp-post 
of the Cireus for four-and-twenty 
hours—and there have been medi- 
tative philosophers who have been 
very fond of doing that sort of thing 
—he would see enongh of life and 
incident to occupy him fully, espe- 
cially if he should be of the sect of 
the laughers or wee A man, 
however, would ly linger the 


whole of a day at the Piccadilly 
Circus, however intrinsically im- 
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portant the situation may be, unless 
he wished to establish a reputation 
with the police as a harmless luna- 
tic. But when we are in a medita- 
tive vein we have only to go to the 
office window, and by | the 
twenty-four hours in detail, doing 
a bit now and a bit at another time, 
we achieve the day and the night. 
It isa case of the suave mari magno, 
Amid the unrest and tumult we are 
safe within our sanctum, and the 
heaving sea of life may be carefully 
noted and is most worthy of accu- 
rate observation. 

We have breakfasted and are 
down (for once with the porter) at 
our Office at nine, punctual as 
the sun or the Horse Guards’ 
clock. How clear and clean does 
the long line of Piccadilly appear, 
stretching onwards towards palaced 








terraces and the waving foliage of 
the Parks! It is not often that a 


London street is clear and clean. 
Even at nine its aspect is sullied 
over; but two or three hours earlier, 
before the shutters of a single shop 
are unclosed, before any but the 
earliest near and — are 
wending their way to their places 
of business, the street is flooded 
with the glorious primal sunshine, 
and quite a soft country air is blow- 
ing up through the defile of houses. 
As we begin our work we murmur 
*What a glorious day!’ and amid 
_— and letters we have rebellious 
cies how much jollier it would be 

at Cowes or the heights of Rich- 
mond Park. Then we arise medi- 
tatively and look out of window. 
There is no need to go to the Isle of 
Wight or to Richmond for novelty 
and interest; it is here, ready made 
to hand, here in Piccadilly Circus, if 
we can only ‘spot’ it. Not so very 
much of it, is our second thought. 
Here are the omnibuses steadily set- 
ting in eastwards with their freight 
of city men; and here are the casual 
passengers hurrying along. Not 
much novelty here, you say. I defy 
you to get romance out of a city 
bus. I am not so sure. Little 
Jones, our rising artist, fell in love 
with and married his wife on an ac- 
quaintance, much of which was car- 
ried on in the interior of an omni- 
bus. I grant you, however, that 
this was not at nine o'clock but at 
noon, when the omnibuses will be 
as full with ladies as they are now 
with the men. Still there is some- 
thing interesting even in these cart- 
loads of the unworthy sex. From 
what snug suburban homes they 
come up; look at the button-hole 
rose which relieves the white waist- 
coat so gaily—these are the men 
who have got their gardens and 
cottages not far from the silvery 
Thames and its wooded banks. Nice 
women brushed their hats for them 
this morning, and waved their hands, 
and blew or gave soft kisses. You 
must not smile at this reminiscence 
of domesticity. What is all the hard 
work of practical life but the mere 
apparatus of that little home? 
usiness is only a cumbrous ma- 
chinery set in motion by the hidden 
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spring of love. " Many of those fel- 
lows will be working like horses all 
day simply that they may wear 
white waistcoats and have roses in 
their button-holes, and some little 
woman to watch them through the 
gate of the suburban villa as they 

roceed to mount the *bus for the 


ity. 

And as for the pedestrians, I 
think I may venture on one simple 
classification, which is that when 
most of the young men are going 
eastwards probably a majority of the 
young girls are going westwards 
They must be at their shops by nine 
o'clock. There are of course all 
sorts and sizes of them, but no class 
is so common as those of elastic 
step, and cheerfifl face, and graceful 
manner. And why should notsuch 
be the case? They are filling up 
their own little niches in the world 
competently and well, honestly 
earning a slender livelihood and a 
trifle over for natural luxury in the 
way of dress and bonnets, and en- 
joying the real happiness of a har- 
monious and well-occupied life. If 
you only knew their individual his- 
tories, you would see that nearly all 
of them have their part in the home 
history: the parent loving and 
anxious; the brother, or sister, or 
friend with whom they correspond ; 
their own petted books and photo- 
graphs; the clergyman or kind lady 
who try to be friends with them and 
help them on. I donot know howit 
may bein France, but the little Eng- 
lish milliner is a modest, graceful, 
little girl asa rule ; and shame on the 
novelist or playwright who repre- 
sents her as anything else. I hope 
those guenh-whishenel funny fellows 
will not r too closely into the 
bonnet, albeit the blush is becoming 
enough, still less that they will say 
anything rude. They nearly all 
want to be married, do these little 

irls, and most of them have their 
egitimate aspirations gratified some 
fine day, but many of them have to 
regret the freedom and indepen- 
dence of their early life. 

But the day wears on. It is now 
eleven. I am forcibly reminded that 
we are in the immediate neighbour- 
hood of Leicester Square. It is time 
for the déjeuner a la fourchette, and 
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the French or the Belgians are 
about to take the first dinner of 
their day. The English hotels are 
rather dull, but the foreign restau- 
rants are now all alive. How our 
foreign friends, over their black 
coffee, must wonder at the substan- 
tial breakfasts which our city friends 
can make the first thing in the 
morning! The Circus is a great 
place for foreigners, where you may 
observe them helpless among the 
bewilderment of omnibuses and the 
impositions of cabmen. Now you 
may notice one or two knots of 
sprightly girls, but not so pleasant 
or healthy-looking as the other 
young people whom we have been 
talking of. They belong to the 
balleteof the opera, and are making 
their way in the direction of Her 
Majesty’s. You will probably see 
the carriage of the great prima donna 
herself. Now all about the Circus, 
as you doubtless know, are the 
offices belonging to different steam- 
boat companies. It is not diffi- 
cult to detect a group of a cer- 
tain kind, every now and then, 
especially in this holiday and 
tourist season, Your customary 
traveller takes his berth as coolly 
as he would call a cab; but every 
now and then there are different 
kinds of visitors, people who go 
into the office to make inquiries 
and come out of it to make 
consultations on the pavement, 
people who have ‘ Bradshaw’ and 
‘Murray’ projecting from their 
pockets, people who are irresolute 
and nervous, people who scan the 
weather and the direction of the 
wind, who have doleful thoughts 
about the passage across the Chan- 
nel, or who are intrusting them- 
selves for the first time to the sea, 
with feelings analogous to those 
which once actuated Christopher 
Columbus. Now just lounge fora 
minute as those omnibuses rest at 
their stations at the corner of the 
Circus. This is the great starting- 
place where prudent people may 
save a penny. It is wonderful how 
many hundred yards very solvent 
people will walk in order to catch 
the omnibus at the corner and save 
a@ copper. I can very well under- 
stand it the case of that thin, deli- 
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cate-looking lady, who is doubtless 
@ morning governess, working 
through her hours of tuition at the 
rate of a shilling an hour. She will 
take an omnibus to save time and 
boot-leather, but she will also walk 
from the Green Park to the Circus, 
to save that denarius which will 
mount up in time to something 
which will be considerable to her. 
As the ‘ Atlas’ omnibus passes, just 
look at that merry party of chil- 
dren. They are going out for a 
holiday to the Zoological Gardens, 
and are chattering about the mon- 
keys and the elephants. Then that 
party of ladies are coming from the 
Clapham regions to pay a visit to 
St. John’s Wood; and so great are 
these London distances, of which our 
country cousins will never make 
themselves fully conscious, that they 
fully recognise that the call is the 
real business of a day. It is not to be 
wondered at that friends and rela- 
tions who do not live in the same 
postal district see so little of each 
other. Then ‘to see, as old Pepys 
would say, the little gamins of news- 
paper boys dash through the whirl 
of vehicles to offer those evening 
papers, which are published a little 
after breakfast time, but which have 
that humorous title. 

About noon we can just distin- 
guish the tinkling of the bell of our 
parish church, St. James’s, Piccadilly, 
giving its little-heeded summons for 
the passers by to come for matin 
song. But for most Londoners, 
laborare est orare must be the eccle- 
siastical motto. Sometimes the 
street just beyond our office is gay 
with festive carriages and white- 
favoured horses. There is a grand 
wedding at St. James’s,and our parish 
church, in respect to grand wed- 
dings, is almost even now with St. 
George’s, Hanover Square. Now 
you recognize the men of the clubs 
in the Pall Mall direction. Lots of 
them are coming from the region of 
Jermyn Street, on their way to their 
bow-windows; you may easily guess 
which of them belong to the Army 
and Navy,and which to the Univer- 
sity Clubs, and some very acute 
people will almost venture to dis- 
tinguish the Carlton men from the 
Reform. The man of the Garrick 

















Club forms a genus by himself, and 
by the knowing ones is easily dis- 
tinguishable. There are not many 
lawyers about our circus, except 
during the session of Parliament, 
when we see the acute combative 
faces which may be afterwards re- 
cognized in the committee rooms of 
the House of Commons. Literary 
men are much more plentiful. Near 
our office, in St. James’s Square, is 
the London Library, which literary 
men know and love so well, with its 
leasant rooms, and all the good 
ks in all the languages. It is 
the most natural walk in the world 
for the present writer to vacate the 
seat before the office window for the 
London Library, or to betake him- 
self from that crowd of books to the 
crowd of faces. 

In the afternoon we are at our 
busiest. The shopping in Regent 
Street is at its height. The carriages 
rol] past from Piccadilly and Pall 
Mall. Later they set in steadily 
towards Hyde Park Corner. There 
are now fewer business people here 
than in any other part of London: 
The dandies and the exquisites make 
their brief appearance. Perhaps the 
smart young men smile at that 
studious-looking man, with coat a 
little threadbare, who is carrying a 
heavy folio under bis arm which he 
has just purchased in a neighbour- 
ing bookseller’s shop, and our neigh- 
bourhood is rich in these. He is, 
nevertheless, one of the most distin- 
guished of our statesmen, and there 
are many wreathed smiles for him 
from carriage-windows, if he would 
only condescend to note them. It is 
quite refreshing to meet with a 
great man who can afford to dress 
badly, and dresses badly accord- 
ingly. only wish I was rich enough 
to wear ‘a shocking bad hat.’ I re- 
member, some years ago, happening 
to walk behind one of our most 
illustrious judges as he had been 
walking up Parliament Street, and 
was making a cut through the wil- 
derness of lanes on the north of 
Trafalgar Square. He had a huge 

t coat on, of the old-fashioned 
roadcloth and make, and had a roll 
in his walk certainly the reverse of 
any elegance of attitude. He was 
rather elbowed in the crowd, and 
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there was a man distributing printed 
papers who was very anxious to 
force one upon him, and perhaps 
because he was waved away in a 
most peremptory manner, the fellow 
was very pertinacious in the attempt. 
I stopped this troublesome man and 
said, ‘ My friend, do you know who 
that is? ‘And who may he be? 
was the answer, with an impudent 
leer. ‘That is the great judge, Lord 
Chief —- ——.’ have seldom 
seen @ man so taken aback. He 
gasped for breath, and was evidently 
under the impression that the great 
judge would then and there pass on 

im a sentence of penal servitude, 
and consign him to some policeman 
for its execution. This little inci- 
dent happened about the tim that 
Macaulay had rooms in the adjacent 
Albany, and he would roll along 
towards the Circus, as the Times said, 
‘muttering half aloud the sentences 
which were one day to astonish and 
delight the world.’ 

Looking westwards, towards sun- 
set, we often observe fine effect of 
colour in the evening sky. Not on 
the ocean alone, where ‘ the sunset at 
sea’ has its noble effect as the lordly 
disc dips suddenly, nor yet on the 
country side, where the red light 
is flashed on tower and tree, but in 
busy London also, when the smoke 
is transposed to flame, or the clouds 
gather into thunderous masses as if 
to make a pall for a doomed city, at 
times we obtain pictorial effects 
which even a Turner might repro- 
duce, and yet be thought exagge- 
rated. I think that many persons 
on their homeward journey have 
seen with wonder some such effects 
as these as they have passed our 
office windows, travelling westwards, 
like the wise men from the east. 
When the fresh breeze of evening 
has sprung up and the lamplighter 
is doing his rapid errand along the 
streets, once more we recognise a 
changed aspect. The young girls 
are let loose from the shops, and a 
little jaded but still cheerful and 
pleasant, they have now their dearly- 
earned evening’s leisure before them. 
Men look hungry and are going to 
dine. Our French friends in par- 
ticular are in a state of pleasing 
excitement about Leicester Square. 
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Men who have gazed complacently 
at the turtle at the restaurant at St. 
James’s Hall, are now proceeding 
thitherwards with the intent to con- 
vert such turtle into human tissue. 
The chances are that on an evening 
there is almost a mob near our 
office of those who are going to St. 
James’s Hall. There are of course 
different kinds of mob. There is 
the musical mob, the political mob, 
and the ecclesiastical mob. They 
are going to Monday Evening Uon- 
certs, or Reform Meetings, or great 
Protestant demonstrations. Then 
there is the mob for the Egyptian 
Hall, who are going to see a giant 
or a dwarf as the case may be, or 
some entertainment of some kind. 
Many‘others there are, who wander 
on with no desire for amusement 
within walls, blinding light, and a 
heated atmosphere, but only desire 
to breathe the fresh air of the parks, 
the lungs of London, and to wander 
on beneath the quiet stars and gain 
after the aching day some sense of 
tranquillity and peace. Now again 
there is a steady roll, in the season, 
of carriages driving eastwards. They 
are bearing away cheerful parties to 
the opera and the theatres. We see 
some very pretty sights from our 
office windows. It is almost as good 
as being in an opera stall with a 
good lorgnette. ‘The ladies are in 
fall evening costume, with light 
wrappers, cheerful and animated, 
enjoying the anticipation of their 
amusement as much as they will 
enjoy the amusement itself. They 
are in very pretty costumes, with 
eyes and hair to match. They pass 
with tantalizing quickness; we can 
only get peeps at a kaleidoscope. 
Then our streets will be quiet for 
a space, till in continuous rumble 
we hear the sounds of the home- 
ward wheels. Should asmart shower 
come down the passengers are soon 
flying, and we are left solitary. 
Instead of a shower it is, perhaps, 
a thunderstorm, and the confusion 
and flight are still more marked. 
Then is it the time for gentlemen of 
a scientific turn of mind to take 
meteorological observation and send 
their remarks to the Zimes. Gra- 
dually it grows quite late. The last 
*bus eastward is gone, and soon tho 
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last "bus westward is gee also. 
Then you may see people o & rest- 
less turn of mind promenaing the 
Cireus with looks of dis- 
content. These are the unfctunates 
who are too late for the }st "bus. 
They loiter about in a waveNDg 
despondent manner. ‘Themome of 
them hail for cabs while he im- 
pecunious ones make upthe) minds 
and bodies for a heavy 

trudge. 

Ah me! times have indeed o&Dj 
since we first beard of Picadilly, 
Lord Clarendon tells us in hi: his- 
tory how, when he was plai Ed- 
ward Hyde, and not‘ the Chanellor,’ 
he and his friends would take orse 
near Westminster Hall and rid. out 
into the fields adjacent, and hev at 
that time there was a pleasant bwl- 
ing alley in the country disrict 
called Piccadilly. The long arns of 
London are now stretching ou\far 
and wide, and the pleasant bowing 
alleys of the present will be the 
crowded thoroughfares of the futire. 
How odd were those proclamatias 
which the Stuarts used to ise 
against the huge overgrown sizeof 
London. There was a well-known 
political rhyme at the commené- 
ment of this century— 

* What London is to Paddington 
Such is Pitt to Addington.’ 


The London of to-day compare 
with the London of the Stuarts 's 
very much ‘ what London is to Pac 
dington.’ There are, however, n? 
Mohawks abroad in the streets, anc 
the tribe that corresponds to then. 
have better manners though they 
keep later hours. The mention ot 
those late hours brings us very muck 
back to the point of time where we 
started. We have really been ‘ twice 
round the clock.’ Westward it is 
still dark, but eastward, behind the 
looming dome of St. Paul’s, there 
are streaks of colour which will 
whiten, deepen, broaden, till there is 
a great glare, and ‘the awful rose of 
dawn’ is once more opened. Itisa 
time of deep slumber, ‘and all that 
mighty heart is lying still.” And yet 
not all. For even at Piccadilly 
Circus, as elsewhere, the monoto- 
nous calm is broken by hurried foot- 
steps and random voices. Some of 























the earliest sons of labour are going 
on to their toil; some of the strayed 
revellers from dance or banquet are 
going to their late couches. The 
children ot night and the children of 
morning meet. Here is the clear, 
musical whistle, and here the broken 
glee or snatch from hardly sober 
lips. Such are the sights which are 
to be seen from our office windows, 





at sweet Cousin Mabel, you're rich in your pearls, 
So costly, so sheeny and white: 
How gladly they bask ’neath the shade of your curls, 
And cling round your neck in delight! 
You're gay as a fairy though proud as a queen, 
So stately, yet beaming and bright, 
So laughing yet tender, so light though serene, 
No doubt you're the belle of the night. 
But where are your ear-rings? 
Just whisper it softly, my sweet Cousin May. 


Your rich lover’s present is quite comme il faut— 
But why not the jewels en swite? 
For surely Sir Charles is the man, we all know, 
To make such a cadeau complete. 
You’ve left them at home? Ah! for what are those sighs ? 
And why, Cousin, crimson and start? 
For could not your ears bear the weight of a prize, 
So easily borne by your heart? 
Then where are your ear-rings? I know what you'll say, 
They were lost long ago, O sweet Cousin May. 


I mean those poor pendants of filigree gold, 

I purchased last winter in Rome, 
And sent you, when you were so glad to be told 

I thought of my cousin at home: 
But now those poor baubles are quite put away— 

My letter is never re-read— 
Just like a poor lover is sport till the day 

A rich one can reign in his stead. : 
Your ear-rings and heart are both licensed to stray 
If they please, you consider, O false Cousin May! 
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A Coustnty REMONSTRANCE. 







































and which commend themselves to 
the notice of our Moralizing Con- 
tributor. There is nothing new 
under the sun. It is very much the 
same in our nineteenth Christian 
century, as when Horace and Juve- 
nal wrote about the Suburra at the 
commencement of our era. elle est 
la vie. 
*So runs the glass of time from hour to hour.’ 


Now tell me, I pray; 


J. Asupy Srerry. 
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ALL’S WELL THAT ENDS WELL. 
CHAPTER I, 


T is, for the most part, unusual 

to experience a perfectly new 
sensation late in life, and yet this 
occurs to many of us when it sud- 
denly flashes upon our minds for 
the first time that we are growing 
old; and the conviction that this 
unpleasant fact is not only without 
remedy, but must of necessity be a 
daily increasing evil, seems to render 
it a yet more startling truth. It 
is frequently some very trivial cir- 
cumstance that first causes this 
consciousness to dawn upon us; 
some slight infirmity, some failure 
of sight or hearing, a few grey 
hairs, or it may be some expression 
in the countenance of another, or 
some word casually spoken. 

This was the manner in which 
the disagreeable truth was borne 
in upon Lady Laura Beauchamp, 
who had once been a celebrated 
beauty, and had not yet at all re- 
linquished her claim to the title. 
The previous day she had spent 
in shopping, and had been capti- 
vated by a blue crape dress which 
she bought on the spur of the mo- 
ment—there and then—and had 
left at the house of her milliner 
with strict injunctions that it should 
be made up and sent home at once. 
But Madame Alexis’ good taste 
was considerably outraged by what 
she considered the unsuitableness 
of the material and the extremely 
juvenile style in which Lady Laura 
had desired that it should be made 


p. 

‘ Blue crape and pink roses for 
a lady not at all in her premiére 
jeunesse!’ said the perplexed mo- 


diste. ‘Il faut attendre un peu. 
I will go to Miladi and ask her; 
there must be some mistake.’ 

Accordingly Madame Alexis and 
the blue dress both presented them- 
selves early in Lady Laura’s boudoir 
the next morning 

«I called to see Miladi about her 
dress. I would not recommend it; 
it is such a trying colour and made 
up inthe style Miladi mentioned 
is only fit tor—does not suit—in 


fact, when a lady is rather stout 
a dress made in that way is most 
unbecoming.’ 

don’t you like it?’ re- 
plied Lady Laura in a tone of 
pique; ‘ you mean to say it is too 
young—more suited to Maud than 
tome. I understand.’ 

‘It would make a sweet pretty 
dress for mademoiselle; something 
more handsome is fit for Miladi: 
quelque chose de plus foncée garnie 
with some beautiful point d’Alen- 
con: cela = beaucoup 
mnieux a Milad 

* Oh! I don’ wish you to make it 
up if you do not think it would be 
successful,’ said Lady Laura, pet- 
tishly, taking the gown out of her 
hand and tossing it on the sofa. 
‘People never succeed in doing 
what they don’t fancy.’ 

* But Miladi will allow me to send 
her some patterns,’ said the milliner, 
deprecatingly, seized with a panic 
lest she should lose a good cus- 
tomer. 

*I don’t think I shall get another 
dress this year,’ returned Lady 
Laura, indifferently: ‘indeed we 
shall be going out of town so soon 
that it is scarcely worth while.’ 

* Then Miladi has no further com- 
mands,’ said the milliner, consider- 
ably disappointed at the result of 
her mission. 

‘None to-day; perhaps I may 
call if I go out,’ she said, rather 
more graciously, for Madame Alexis 
was too important a personago to 
quarrel with. 

The modiste took her departure, 
and Lady Laura was left alone. 
* How very rade and vulgar! how 
absurd!’ she said, as she surveyed 
herself in a large cheval glass; 
‘ the idea of calling me stout! I am 
decidedly thinner than I was last 
year. I hate the word “ stout;” it 
is such a vulgar word; 1 cannot 
endure it.’ 

To grow ‘stout’ was Lady Laura’s 
nightmare. She might tolerate be- 
ing called a whipping-post; per- 
haps even a scarecrow; but te be 
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‘old and stout’ was a contingency 
which had never suggested them- 
selves to her imagination, and which 
she could not contemplate. She 
felt aggrieved and uncomfortable; 
in short, decidedly ‘ put out.’ Pre- 
sently she opened the door and 
called to a young girl who was 
passing by, ‘ Maud, why are you 
not dressed? I thought you were to 
ride this morning.’ 

* Not till twelve o’clock, mamma, 
George and Julia never ride till 
twelve, and they said they would 
call for me.” 

* Well! come here and look at 
this. Would you like it for a 
gown ?” 

‘Thank you, mamma; but I 
don’t think I want one now, do I?’ 
replied Maud, rather absently. 

* Of course you do for Lady Stan- 
dish’s ball on Wednesday: it will 
be the ball of the season. Come 


and let me see how this suits you,’ 
and she held up the blue crape 
against Maud’s rather pale face. 

* What a lovely colour, mamma!’ 
said Maud, warming with something 


like interest. 

* Yes; though I think it makes 
you look rather more like a tallow 
candle than ever; but take it, child, 
and get it made up; we can easily 
manage to give you a little colour 
for that night.’ 

*O mamma!’ exclaimed Mand, 
indignantly, ‘ you never would!’ 

* Never would what, child? Not 
do what every one else does, to 
make you fit to be seen? Indeed I 
would: so don’t be absurd about it.’ 

Mand said no more then, though 
she was perfectly determined in her 
own mind not to submit to what 
she considered such an indignity. 
Perhaps Maud's paleness was the 
only ‘fault of her otherwise lovely 
face. No one called her handsome, 
but many thought her beautiful, 
and there was an appealing expres- 
sion in her large soft grey eyes 
few could resist. Well made, though 
rather under the average size, there 
was something mignonne about 
her irresistibly taking. Elderly 
ladies called her ‘ a sweet girl; to 
her own friends she was ‘ sach a 
dear; to men of all ages she was 
‘quite a darling’ and men and 
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women, young and old, invariably 
summed up any commentary upon 
her by saying ‘and so different to 
her mother.’ 

Maud, whose disposition was gen- 
tle, humble, and N Gacticante, 20. 
garded her mother as the type of 
all that was beautiful, and herself 
of all that was insignificant and 
commonplace—if, indeed, she ever 
thought of herself at all. It had 
been Lady Laura’s policy to keep 
her as much as possible. in the 
background, feeling that so long as 
Maud was in the nursery or school- 
room, she was at liberty to play the 
game of life on her own account; 
and as she had been some years a 
widow, with what she deemed a 
very insufficient jointure for her 
position and requirements, she con- 
sidered that the chances of a suitable 
establishment for herself were by 
no means to be overlooked. Maud 
seldom accompanied her mother to 
pay visits, and was rarely to be 
found in the drawing-room, much 


_ to the disappointment of many of 


y Laura’s morning visitors. 

‘The dear child is still so young 
I really cannot let her waste her 
time,’ was the usual ‘ refrain’ with 
which she accounted for Maud’s 
absence; and Maud herself was too 
well pleased to be spared her irk- 
some task ot sitting in the drawing- 
room to entertain morning visitors 
even to raise the question. 

On the eventful Wednesday, the 
day of Lady Standish’s ball, which 
was to be the ball of the season, 
Maud came into her mother’s room 
with a note in her hand; ‘ Mamma, 
Julia has written to ask me to go 
to the play with her to-night. Un- 
cle Henry is going, and they will 
call tor me, if I may go.’ 

‘Impossible, Maud; this is the 
night ot Lady Standish’s ball.’ 

* Yes, I know that. I shall be at 
home in plenty oi time for the ball. 
Julia says I can come away as early 
as I like, Arthur Jermyn is just 
come, and he is to meet us there.’ 

*I don’t see how that affects it. 
Your dress will be all tumbled; 
and really when I gave you a new 
one expressly for the p 

‘ But I never meant to go to the 
play in wy blue crape,’ said Maud, 

Ta 
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eagerly; ‘I should change my gown 
when I came home; it would not 


take me a quarter of an hour. I 
may go, mamma, mayn’t I? 
Lady Laren 


by Maud’s eagerness, 
had no objection ready, 
and me - said pettishly, ‘ You al- 
ways contrive to make difficulties, 
Maud; I really don’t care whether 
you go or not.’ 

Maud hastily retired before the 
ungracious permission could be 
cancelled, and wrote the following 
hurried note to her cousin— 


* DEAREST JULIA, 

‘ I shall be quite ready when 
you call; but I must come back at 
ten, so don’t let George dawdle, but 
come very early. 

* Your own Mavp.’ 


Having despatched this, she felt 
free to breathe and free to smile. 
Without any apparent cause she 
began to walk restlessly up and 
down the room, wiping away tears 
that would spring up into her eyes. 
All very extraordinary results from 
@ permission to go to the play! 

She was ready long before her 
cousins called for her, dressed in a 
pink gown trimmed with black lace, 
a very old gown, scarcely in keeping 
with the wreath of pink roses she 
wore in her hair, and the bright 
look that animated her face. 

‘Law! miss! why you'll never 
wear that old thing?’ remonstrated 
her maid, with a face of dismay: 
* why it was done with last year.’ 

‘Done or undone, it’s a dear old 
gown, and I am going to wear it,’ 
said Maud, decidedly. 

‘So you are really come, Mand, 
said George, as she got into the 
carriage; ‘I would not believe it 
even after your note.’ 

* Mamma did not object—at least 
not much; and the carriage is to 
come for me at ten o’clock. 

‘ Arthur is come, and he is to meet 
us at the play; did Julia tell you? 

Yes, of course Julia had. told 
her. Why otherwise should Maud 
have taken the trouble to come? 
but there was no time to reply to 
George’s question. 

Colonel Beauchamp met them at 
the door and put them into their 
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box, saying he would return in half 
an hour. 

The play began, but Maud could 
not attend. The time seemed pass- 
ing away so rapidly, and yet no one 
came. Presently the door opened. 
* Here is papa,’ said Julia, 

Maud knew it was not. Her 
heart told her whose step it was; 
but she said nothing, only rose up 
to find both her hands clasped in 
those of Arthur Jermyn. 

‘Maud, my own Mand,’ 
breathed rather than said. 

She made no reply, except by one 
bright, happy glance, so full oi 
trust and affection that Arthur felt 
he need have no misgivings lest 
time should have changed and ob- 
literated her love, or that their long 
separation had had any other effect 
than that of enhancing the pleasure 
of meeting again. But little was 
said as Arthur leaned over the back 
of her chair. To know that they 
were together was enough for those 
two who were so devoted to each 
other, though for a moment Maud 
fancied that Arthur looked anxious 
and dispirited. Ina few moments 
Colonel Beauchamp came into the 
box, and there was no further oppor- 
tunity for private conversation. 

*When shall I see you again, 
Maud? he asked, as he took her 
down ‘to the carriage, which duly 
came for her at ten o'clock; ‘as I 
look at you now, I cannot believe I 
have been away so long.’ 

She smiled as she said— 

‘Ah! you remember this pink 
gown;’ and then added, ‘ You will 
come to Saville Row and see 
mamma? I generally ride with 
George and Julia at twelve; but 
pow she may fancy that I shall 

too tired to-morrow. I will look 
out for you, and if you aré not 
riding, you will come to luncheon, 
won't you?’ 

‘Yes; if you think I may.’ 

‘Of course,’ she replied, indig- 
nantly, as, with a warm pressure of 
her hand, he put her into the car- 
ria Ze. 

Even the blue crape dress did 
not make Maud look pale that 
evening. There was a soft colour 
in her cheek, and a brightness in 
her eye, that made Lady Laura look 
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at her approvingly when she came 
down dressed for the ball. Maud 
looked as she felt, very happy. She 
had never doubted Arthur Jermyn’s 
love, during all the dreary time of 
absence, but still his words, ‘My 
own Maud,’ rang in her ears with 
an exquisite thrill of happiness. She 
did not reflect upon the light in 
which her mother would view a 
com tively penniless younger 
brother ; and yet Maud might have 
known that to secure a rich hus- 
band for her was one of the main 
objects of Lady Laura’s life. 


CHAPTER II. 


Maud Beauchamp and Arthur 
Jermyn had been friends and play- 
fellows from almost babyhood: 
their first separation, when Arthur 
went to sea at fourteen, was her 
first grief. Since then her life was 


divided into the time when he was 
with her and the time he was not. 
She lived on from one to the other 
as it were; and now that he had 
come home on a long leave, she 


could scarcely imagine that others 
would not view her hero with her 
eyes. Maud had never built for 
herself a ‘chateau en Espagne,’ or 
indulged in a day-dream in which 
Arthur Jermyn was not <conspicu- 
ously prominent. 

When she came down-stairs and 
entered the drawing-room, prepared 
to accompany her mother to the 
ball, she found a few of the habituds 
of Lady Laura’s house still there. 
Among them was the Earl of Pres- 
ton, a very wealthy, middle-aged 
man, who still affected youth, and 
had of late been very kind and atten- 
tive to her. To her surprise, he 
accompanied them to Lady Stan- 
dish’s, and claimed her hand for the 
first quadrille. As Arthur was not 
there, it was a matter of the greatest 
indifference to her with whom she 

ced; and she listened with a 
vacant smile, and thoughts far away, 
to Lord Preston’s dull conversation. 
She could not help speculating on 
what Lady Laura’s reception of 
Arthur might be, and longed for it 
to be over, in order that they might 
drift into their old relations. Lady 
Laura received many compliments 
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that night upon her daughter's 
looks ; but they fell on unheeding 
ears, for she was too much absorbed 
in a new idea which had gradually 
taken possession of her mind. It 
was impossible for her not to notice 
what a constant visitor Lord Preston 
had become; how he continually 
consulted her about his affairs ; 
his fatherly interest in Maud (as 
she considered it); his unremitting 
attentions to them all. It was a 
bright prospect, which suggested a 
very agreeable solution to the diffi- 
culties and perplexities of her life. 
Lord Preston’s proposal to accom- 
pany them to the ball, and his im- 
patience to dance with Maud, took 
her by surprise; and when she 
found, on proposing to go home, 
that her daughter was engaged to 
dance with him again, she thought 
it quite unnecessary for Maud, who 
was never at a loss for partners, to 
dance twice with the same person, 
and that person Lord Preston. But 
when he brought Maud back to her 


_ mother, and, after escorting Lady 


Laura to her carriage, said in a low 
voice, and with a tender pressure of 
her hand, ‘ May I come to-morrow? 
and shall I find you quite alone?’ 
then all Lady Laura’s resentment 
vanished, and gracious indeed was 
her assent, as she smiled upon him. 

To Maud’s surprise, her mother 
made no objection the next morning 
to her riding, as she usually did 
after a ball; and a short time after 
she was gone Lord Preston arrived. 

Lady Laura had denied herself to 
all other visitors; so, secure from 
interruption, she received him, 
dressed in the most becoming of 
morning toilettes, in her own 
especial sitting-room, where the 
shaded light, and most luxurious 
arrangement of furniture, invited 
repose and confidence. 

‘I need not ask you how you are, 
dear Lady Laura,’ said Lord Preston, 
taking her hand; ‘your looks tell 
me that; but how cruel of you to 
keep your secret from the world.’ 

‘What do you mean?’ she asked, 
gently. 

‘I mean your secret of perpetual 
youth: it is really hard upon the 
rest of mankind. But now,’ he 
said, drawing a chair close to the 
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arm of the sofa, on which she was 
half sitting, half reclining, ‘ promise 
me that we shall be tree from inter- 
ruption. I want much to speak to 
you alone.’ 

‘It is very good of you to have 
come so early, Lord Preston. No 
one is ever admitted here.’ 

And, arming herseli with hand- 
kerchief and vinaigrette, she awaited 
in silence the declaration she now 
fully expected. 

*You must have seen, dear Lady 
Laura,’ he began, with some hesita- 
tion, ‘how much I rely on your 
friendship—how frequently I come 
to you for comfort and counsel.’ 

Lady Laura murmured a gracious 
assent, adding, that it afforded her 
real happiness to be of use to one 
she so highly esteemed. 

‘Under these circumstances, he 
continued, rather nervously, ‘you 
will not wonder if I am anxious to 
secure the life-long companionship 
of those I value so much, and to 
have always at hand what I now 
can only obtain at intervals and un- 
certainly. I can quite understand 
that you would not like to give me 


any definite reply without your 
daughter’s knowledge: at her age, 
she has a right to expect it.’ 

‘Iam sure Maud would only be 
too grateful for what must add so 
much to our happiness. Dear child! 
she never would thwart my wishes,’ 


murmured Lady Laura, a little sur- 
prised that Maud’s opinion should 
be considered of so much import- 
ance. 

‘You really think so? Of course 
it was my intention, if I was fortu- 
nate enough to find you willing to 
accede to my wishes, that we should 
all share one home: that your lovely 
daughter should have no wish un- 
gratified; while you would be my 
comfort and counsellor. I can pic- 
ture, he continued, pompously, ‘a 
happy future. Dear Lady Laura! 
I may hope, mayI not? You do 
not forbid it ? 

Certainly not. Nothing could be 
farther from Lady Laura’s inten- 
tions; though something more defi- 
nite in the form of a proposal would 
have pleased her better. However, 
she gave him her hand, with a sweet 
smnile, saying— 
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be to feel that 
uld be of any use or comfort to 
you.’ 

‘Thank you,’ said his lordship, 
warmly: ‘thank you; but I knew 
what I might expect from you. 
Even now there are so many things 
in which I want your assistance. 
I have plans for the alterations at 
Marsden—alterations that are abso- 
lutely necessary to make the place 
worthy of you; but I must defer all 
that for another day. You will 
understand that I am anxious to see 
your daughter, and hear from her 
own lips the same assurance that 
you have given me. Young as she 
is, dear Lady Laura, it is still only 
due to her to consult her upon what 
so closely concerns her.’ 

‘I think she is out riding: but I 
see it is just two o'clock. If you 
will stay to luncheon, you will be 
able to speak to her afterwards.’ 

So saying, she rang the bell, and 
inquired if Miss Beauchamp had 
come in. 

* Yes, my lady; she is just come 
in with Mr. Arthur Jermyn, who is 
in the drawing-room.’ 

*I gave particular orders that no 
one should be admitted,’ said Lady 
Laura, angrily. 

‘Yes, my lady; no, my lady; 
Mr. Jermyn canie in with Miss 
Beauchamp. He did not ask if your 
ladyship was at home.’ 

Lady Laura bit her lips with 
vexation: but what was to be done? 
She greeted Arthur, as she passed 
through the drawing-room, with 
only tolerable cordiality, considering 
she had known him from his boy- 
hood, and not seen him for nearly 
two years. 

Maud came into the dining-room 
fresh and blooming as a Provence 
rose, with happiness shining in her 
soft eyes. But, notwithstanding her 
bright looks, there was a constraint 
over the small party. All seemed 
preoccupied ; for even Maud’s hap- 
piness was of a quiet, self-contained 
sort, that was not demonstrative. 
Arthur felt nervous as to Lady 
Laura’s reception of him, and was 
anxious to see ifshe would give any 
encouragement to his visits, Lord 
Preston felt a misgiving as to 
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Arthur’s position in the house ; and 
Lady Laura was absorbed in restless 
speculations and imaginings. At 
last she turned to Arthur— 

‘I suppose you are going back to 
Portsmouth directly, Arthur, and 
that there is no chance of our seeing 
you at Twickenham this summer.’ 

‘Oh no, mamma!’ eagerly inter- 
posed Maud, before Arthur could 
reply; ‘this is his long leave: he 
need not go back till September.’ 

‘ Really,’ said Lady Laura, looking 
from one to the other in some sur- 
prise, ‘ you must tell me about your 
travels some day. But I think we 
may as well go back to the drawing- 
room now.’ 

Lord Preston and Arthur followed 
Lady Laura into the drawing-room, 
and were soon engaged in a conver- 
sation on the new system of naval 
gunnery, in which Lord Preston 
took an interest. Lady Laura, mean- 
while, had beckoned to her daughter 
to follow her into her sitting-room. 

‘Maud,’ she said, in rather a 
flurried manner, ‘Lord Preston 
wishes to speak to you.’ . 

‘ Tome, mamma?’ repeated Maud, 
in undisguised astonishment. 

‘Yes; to you. He is so good, so 
considerate! and wishes to tell you 
himself of what he imagines you 
may have some foolish dread. I said 
that you would be only too glad, 
for my sake. Oh, Maud ! this may 


make us very happy.’ 
‘Then Lord Preston has—Oh, 
mamma! do you mean he hasa——’ 


exclaimed Maud, perfectly be- 
wildered. And then suddenly re- 
membering Lord Preston’s frequent 
visits—his kindness to herself—it 
flashed across her that he had pro- 
posed to her mother. How stupid 
of her not to have seen this before! 

‘We must not stay here. You 
can see Lord Preston in the library.’ 

‘I want Maud to show you her 
—~ Lord Preston,’ said Lady 

ura, as they re-entered the draw- 
ing-room together. ‘It is in the 
library. No, Arthur; you can see 
it some other time,’ she added, as 
she observed him bent on following 
them. ‘Come and tell me some of 
your adventures. I want Lord 
Preston to criticise it ; a new eye is 
such an advantage.’ 
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Lord Preston followed Mand into 
the library, which was never used 
but in the winter, and looked dingy, 
and smelt of dust and London 
smoke. 

‘ This is my picture, Lord Pres- 
ton,’ said Maud, as she uncovered 
an easel at the furthest corner of 
the room; ‘ but itis so unfinished, 
I should hardly think you could 
judge of it.’ 

‘The outline seems correct,’ he 
replied, walking backwards and 
forwards, and screwing up his eyes 
with the air of a connoisseur, to 
which he had no claim, ‘but, as 
you say, it is so difficult to judge of 
anything without colour, and of 
course I am the worst possible 
person to criticise it: it is hardly 
likely that I should be satisfied.’ 

‘Are you then so very hard to 

lease ?’ said Maud, gaily. ‘ Ishould 
cade have thought it.’ 

‘I should be in this case, Miss 
Beauchamp.’ 

‘ This room is so very dreary and 
uncomfortable, shall we go back?’ 
said Maud, rather nervously; for 
Lord Preston did not seem inclined 
to speak, and she felt that she 
could not begin. 

‘One moment,’ he said. ‘I think 
Lady Laura sent us here, knowing 
that I was anxious for a little con- 
versation with you. I have been 
with her this morning.’ 

‘With mamma? said Maud, 
blushing. Now surely he was going 
to announce his intention of becom- 
ing her stepfather. 

‘Yes; but kind and encouraging 
as she was, it was difficult to feel 
secure of the happiness she promised 
me till I knew from you that you 
would endorse all that she said. My 
life will be spent in trying to make 
you happy. You are not afraid to 
trust me?’ 

‘No, indeed, Lord Preston. If 
mamma approves, how can I ob- 
ject ?” 

‘Still I felt it right to ask you, 
And now how can I express my 
gratitude for this sweet, this ready 
acquiescence? To one less con- 
fiding disparity of age might have 
been an obstacle.’ 

Maud looked, as she felt, mysti- 
fied. He seemed such a very ap- 
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propriate age for her mother; and, 
not knowing what to say, remained 
silent. 

‘I dared scarcely hope, he con- 
tinued, ‘ that one so young, so lovely, 
would trust to one so much her 
senior for making her happy. Dear 
Miss Beauchamp, I am so grateful. 
You will accept this, I hope, in 
memory of to-day; and, taking a 
jewel-case out of his pocket, he 
clasped a beautiful emerald and 
diamond bracelet upon Maud’s 
slender wrist, imprinting a kiss on 
her forehead at the same time. 

Something in his manner made 
Maud feel uncomfortable, and she 
involuntarily shrunk away. The 
next moment her conscience re- 
proached her with ingratitude, and 
she endeavoured to atone for her 
apparent ungraciousness. 

*This forme? Oh, Lord Preston, 
it is much too beautiful.’ 

* How can anything be too beanti- 
ful for one to whom I would gladly 
give all I possess, and who, I hope, 
will soon share it with me.’ 

‘I? exclaimed Maud, starting, 


and colouring deeply; ‘I don’t 
understand. I thought mamma—’ 


* Yes, I spoke to her first. She 
told me that I might hope to obtain 
this little hand. Tell me again that 
she was not mistaken.’ 

‘Oh, Lord Preston, said Maud, 
her eyes filling with tears as she 
spoke, ‘pray say no more! We 
have all been mistaken. We thought 
it was mamma.’ 

‘ Thought that I wished to make 
Lady Laura my wife? Hardly 
likely’ he added in a tone which 
showed how bitterly he resented 
the accusation. 

‘ Then there is nothing but misery 
to come,’ said Maud, bursting into 
tears, and hiding her face in the 
cushion of the sofa; ‘nothing but 
misery for us all.’ 

‘Why must there be misery, 
Maud?’ asked Lord Preston, anx- 
iously. ‘Is it impossible for you to 
love me? Think again before you 
reject such love as mine.’ 

‘ Indeed, indeed, I am most grate- 
ful,’ said Mand, still weeping; ‘ but 
it’s quite impossible.’ 

‘It cannot be impossible unless 
you love another. Pardon me,’ he 
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added, as he saw Manud’s counte- 
nance change; ‘I know I have no 
right to ask the question; but I 
have led a lonely life hitherto, and 
I looked forward to a bright future. 
It was not probable—I was very 
foolish : I looked forward to making 
a happy home for all—for Lady 
Laura whenever she chose; and [ 
hoped a quiet country life would 
not have been distasteful to you.’ 

* Oh, no; it’s the life I like best,’ 
murmured Maud ; ‘ it’s not that.’ 

‘Well; will you tell me why my 
case is hopeless, and why you seem 
80 ms If you cannot love 
me as I hoped, I may be of some 
use or comfort to you, and that 
would now be my greatest conso- 
lation. As for myself, every pros- 
pect I had of happiness is shat- 
tered.” 

*Oh! don’t say so, Lord Preston. 
You have been so kind, so generous ; 
I will tell you the truth. It there 
was no one else—I mean,’ said 
Maud, blushing deeply, ‘if I had 
not already promised———’ 

‘ Surely that is impossible at your 
age, and without Lady Laura’s 
knowledge!’ 

‘Mamma did not know. It was 
always the same. Arthur and I 
were always together. ‘I'wickenham 
was his home till he came to London, 
and he went to sea.’ 

‘Arthur! Mr. Jermyn do you 
mean? Could Lady Laura have 
known of this ?” 

‘Mamma never knew it; and 
besides, when you spoke to her she 
never thought of me. I know she 
did not. Pray, pray don’t tell her, 
said Maud, in great distress; ‘ she 
never would let Arthur come to the 
house, and then I should never see 
him again.’ 

‘Is he then so very dear to you? 
Poor child,” said Lord Preston, 
sitting down by her on the sofa. 
‘Tell me why Lady Laura should 
object to him so much.’ 

* Only because he is so poor and 
a sailor,’ said Maud, in a low voice. 
‘She could not really object to him. 
He expects to be e captain soon, 
and this is his long leave. Oh! if 
mamma knew she would never let 
me see him.’ 

‘Not if he were an admiral with 
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three thonsand a year?’ asked Lord 
Preston with a smile. 

‘That is impossible,’ said Maud, 
a little hurt at his manner. ‘I did 


not know you were laughing at 
me.’ 


‘God knows I am not. I am 
much too sad to langh at any one, 
Maud—still less at you. But the 
next best thing to being happy 
oneself is to try and make others so. 
I hope I shall not fail in this as I 
have in the other.’ 

Lord Preston had a kind, generous 
heart in _ of many little weak- 
nesses. ‘I must thank you, Maud, 
for yourconfidence. Will you trust 
your future in my hands for a time? 
I should like to make you happy in 
your way as I cannot do so in 
mine.’ 

His manner, though affectionate, 
was quite changed, and Maud did 
not shrink from him now. Her 
heart was full of sorrow and grati- 
tude. 

‘Will you take this,’ she said, 
shyly, unclasping the bracelet from 
her arm. ; 

‘No: keep it; and wear it on 
your wedding-day as a gift from 
one who will never relinquish his 
claim to be your greatest friend, 
though he cannot be more.’ 

*But you could, Lord Preston,’ 
said Maud, eagerly; ‘you could; 
and we should all be happy still if 
it only was as I fancied and mamma 
thought.’ 

‘ Why do you imagine she thought 
50? he asked, with some curiosity. 

‘Of course she thought s0,’ said 
Maud, reproachfully ; ‘ besides, she 
told me as much herself.’ 

Lord Preston fell into a fit of 
musing, from which he suddenly 
roused himself. 

*I am going to the Admiralty 
now, or it will be too late. I shall 
see you sometimes, Maud, shall not 
1? Orat least you will ask me to 
your wedding,’ he said, as he kissed 
her hand. 

‘And mamma?’ said Maud, in an 
agony; ‘you are going away, and 
what can I tell mamma?’ 

* Nothing to-day; I shall see her 
to-morrow.’ 

Both were too agitated to return 
tothedrawing-room. Lord Preston 
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went straight out of the house, and 
Maud shut herself up in her own 
room. 

Very incoherent was the expla- 
nation she gave when at last Lady 
Laura, having exhausted all Arthur 
could tell her, went to look for her 
in the library, which she found, of 


course, empty. 

‘Is Lord Preston gone, Maud? 
How very extraordinary !’ 

* He was obliged to go somewhere 
before it was too late,’ said Maud, 
as quietly as she could. ‘He told 
me to say that he was coming to 
see you to-morrow.’ 

‘ I suppose so; and what did he 
tell you to-day, Maud? 

*Nothing—not much. Oh! mam- 
ma, he is so good and kind. He 
gave me this,’ she said, nervously, 
as she put the jewel-case into her 
mother’s hands. 

‘Really!’ Lady Laura looked, as 
she felt, surprised. There had been 
no question of a a don to her ; 
but then probably the family dia- 
monds were being reset. Still she 
did not feel altogether satisfied, but 
was obliged to wait till the next 
day to solve the problem of his 
sudden departure, and, as she hoped, 
to hear of something more definite 
than had been ible to glean 
from his words that day. 

Quite early, before twelve o'clock, 
Lord Preston appeared. His manner 
was somewhat nervous and con- 
strained, but Lady Laura was too 
self-conscious to notice it. 

*T am come very early, dear Lady 
Laura, because I want to speak to 
you about Maud. I cannot help 
thinking that in my conversation 
with her yesterday I made some 
discovery that you do not know. 
Were you aware that she has lost 
her heart irrevocably ?’ 

Surprised as Lady Laura was at 
this announcement, she was still 
more so that Lord Preston’s first 
words should be about Maud. She 
had not expected this, especially as 
he had not been sufficiently explicit 
the day before to relieve her mind 
of all anxiety and doubt as to his 
intentions. 

‘ Quite impossible!’ she exclaimed ; 
‘she knows so few people. Till 
quite lately she has never seen any 
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one but her cousin and Arthur 
Jermyn. ‘They were her constant 
companions.” 

‘ Exactly, dear Lady Laura; and 
still will be, for it is Arthur Jermyn 
that she wishes to be her companion 
for life.’ 

‘A sailor! with no kind of ex- 
pectations—perfectly penniless! I 
do not believe Maud would be so 
absurd. You must be mistaken. 
At all events, when we tell her the 
hopelessness, the folly of such an 
attachment——’ 

‘It will not make the slightest 
difference: besides, it strikes me as 
a very natural thing to happen. He 
is a very fine young fellow, and has 
every chance of rising rapidly in 
his profession. Ispoke to Lord —— 
about him yesterday. I fancy he 
will get tolerably quick promotion. 
Beyond that, as I am interested in 
his success, I shall allow him a 
thousand a year for his life the day 
he marries Maud, and my errand 
now is to obtain your consent.’ 

Again was Lady Laura startled 
at a proposition so different to what 
she was expectinga 

‘ Do they know of this?’ she asked, 
in great surprise. 

‘Maud knows that I would help 
her if I could. Arthur Jermyn I 
never saw in my life till yesterday. 
You will not refuse now to consent 
to what I am convinced is for your 
daughter’s happiness ?” 

* jt seems so strange that I never 
knew it,’ said Lady Laura, not 
feeling at all pleased at the turn of 
events; ‘the whole thing has taken 
me quite by surprise.’ 

‘Then you should compliment 
me on my discernment in discovering 
what you had not, dear Lady Laura, 
and should give your consent as my 
reward.’ 

‘As you havo been so kind, and 
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if it is really your wish, Lord Pres- 
ton. I must sayI havea high 
opinion of Arthur Jermyn. It was 
only his poverty and his profession 
that made me hesitate.’ 

‘ His profession we can’t help, and 
I will engage that they shall not 
suffer from poverty,’ replied Lord 
Preston. And when Maud came in 
from her ride she found all the as- 
pect of her life changed, and her 
mother ready to agree to all she and 
Arthur might wish. 

As Lord Preston had a good deal 
to arrange for Arthur, he continued 
to be a constant visitor in Saville 
Row. Maud and Arthur were of 
course entirely occupied with each 
other, and Lord Preston had of 
necessity to fall back upon Lady 
Laura. She, poor woman, was in a 
very perplexed state of mind; for 
though she would not for the world 
do anything to discourage Lord 
Preston, or throw cold water upon 
his kind acts towards her child, 
still she would have preferred his 
manner to be more lover-like to- 
wards herself. But she was prac- 
tical, and a woman of great taste, 
and therefore was of considerable 
assistance to him in giving her 
opinion upon all the improvements 
he was carrying out on his estates. 
He never again alluded to the con- 
versation he had had alone with 
her before his interview with Maud. 
She could not understand him. He 
neither seemed disposed to commit 
himself nor to draw back. 

The season was drawing toa close, 
and there were endless speculations 
as to the real state of things in 
Saville Row. Maud’s marriage was 
arranged to take place on the 4th 
of August. Need we say that there 
was another marriage at the same 
time that morning at St. George’s, 
Hanover Square? a 
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DRESS AND ITS ECCENTRICITIES. 


s—_ very motherly people have 

photographs taken of their 
children year by year, that they 
may have memorials of the various 
changes which annually take place. 
It would not be amiss if, by some 
similar means, the changes of fashion 
could be perpetuated. It would be 
very entertaining if the monthly 
publications of ‘Le Follet’ or‘ Le 
Petit Courier des Dames’ were 
preserved, so that the revolutions 
which are continually taking place 
in the fashion of ladies’ dresses 
might be noted. Photographs would 
give such an imperfect idea of dress, 
owing to. the absence of colour, 
otherwise they would supply the 
— more readily than anything 
else. 

A volume has lately come into our 
hands, in which the fashions of 
ladies’ dresses some fifty years ago 
and more are depicted. It is quite 


amusing to see them. To our eyes. 


they have rather a grotesque appear- 
ance; but not so grotesque as they 
would have seemed two or three 
years ago, because, in some respects, 
we are approximating to some of 
them, especially to those of the 
‘Empire.’ 

We can imagine it to be a very per- 
plexing thing to know how to keep 
pace with the changes which each 
year, and, we might almost say, 
every season of the year, bring in. 
At one time the dresses are as full, 
as they are scanty at another. The 
changes are propitious to dress- 
makers and milliners and haber- 
dashers, but not so to any one else, 
excepting so far as one fashion hap- 
pens to be more becoming than 
another. 

We have before now railed against 
the introduction of the crinoline, 
and the annoyances to which it led. 
Though it was said that it would be 
laid aside, we ventured to doubt the 
assertion, and presumed to say that 
it had taken too firm a hold upon 
the public for it to be easily dis- 
carded. The origin of the crinoline 
was singular enough. It was said 
to have originated at a time when 
the Empress of the French was ex- 


pected to give birth to the Prince 
Imperial, when, whatever others 
might think, she did not consider 
that her ‘situation’ was any em- 
bellishment, and she therefore de- 
sired, if not altogether to conceal it, 
at all events to make it less appa- 
rent. Is it not singular that ao 
fashion so universally adopted by 
women of all ages and condition, 
married and single, should have had 
such an origin? Surely one would 
have predicted of it beforehand that 
it would have been rejected with 
disgust and scorn. Instead of which 
it has been welcomed, is universally 
adopted, and tenaciously retained, 
in spite of the remonstrance, jeers, 
sneers, and dislike which it has 
continually provoked, and notwith- 
standing the attempts made from 
time to time to lay it aside or bring 
it into disrespute. Our eyes have 
become so accustomed to it that, 
when we meet with any of those 
limp, straight-down figures which 
are the result of its disuse, we are 
startled and shocked, as if some of 
the ‘ corps de ballet’ were walking 
abroad in the noonday. We are 
disposed to exclaim against them as 
an infringement of the laws of de- 
cency. We are indeed strange 
mortals, to beso much the creatures 
of habit that, if our eyes are accus- 
tomed to one state of things, we are 
intolerant of any other, without any 
particular — to the fitness and 
propriety and decorum of that to 
which we have suffered ourselves to 
become habituated. In time we 
might get used to any costume, 
however short and scanty. Itisa 
dangerous state of things, and we 
think that modern society shows 
that it is so. 

The ‘Saturday Review’ has, with 
powerful pen and caustic tongue, 
taken upon itself the unenviable 
office of censor morum. We had 
been longing to enter the lists 
against the prevalence of certain 
fashions which had crept into the 
best society, but we were restrained 
from doing 80, ly from a ho 
that society itself would indignantly 
reject the attempt to introduce a 
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laxity of dress which cannot fail to 
have @ demoralizing effect upon the 
public mind, and partly from a fear 
of directing’ attention to the style 
which we consider to be so much to 
be reprehended. But those appre- 
hensions have no longer any force. 
The attempt has been e, and 
has not been protested against, ex- 
cept by the ‘Saturday,’ which has 
also directed the public mind to 
certain peculiarities in the dress of 
the present day, which might almost 
be called scandals without any great 
straining of the meaning of the word. 
‘The article to which we refer was by 
no means exhaustive; but it is 
perhaps impossible that it should 
be so, as the freaks of unlicensed 
fancy which gave rise to the re- 
marks are almost without limit. 

It was but a year ago that com- 
plaints were loud against the am- 
plitude of ladies’ dresses. The ex~- 
tent of ground they covered was 
almost fabulous, and the consequent 
cost of a gown was a serious item 
of expenditure, and alarmed young 
men and old. The young feared an 
entanglement which might lead to 
matrimony, when a lady's dress was 
so costly and their means were not 
great; and their elders looked with 
apprehension upon a state of things 
which, if it should find its way into 
their homes, would paralyze all 
their energies and exhaust their re- 
sources. But now the complaint is 
that, while the dresses are plain, 
almost to indecency, in front, they 
have such immense trains that they 
actually interfere with the enjoy- 
ment of the public. A lady who 
walks in the Park with a long train 
trailing behind her in the dust and 
dirt, occupies so much space that 
no one dares to follow within three 
or four yards of her. Imagine, then, 
what the inconvenience must be 
in large assemblies within doors, 
where space is not illimitable, and 
where the trains are even longer 
than those for morning wear. The 
inconvenience has been felt to such 
a degree that it has given rise to a 
different kind of costume for those 
who care for walking exercise, and 
dislike equally to hold up their 
dress, and to suffer it to sweep the 
ground. Their costume consists of 
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a petticoat, a short dress which 
shows the petticoat, and a kind of 
cloak or mantle to match. When 
this costume is worn, it has the 
effect of three tiers of dresses, and 
has a most peculiar look, though we 
do not doubt that it possesses great 
advantages. 

In order to make the modern 
fashion of plaitless gowns appli- 
cable to all, it is found necessary 
to shorten the waists of the dresses; 
and as all persons are not made 
alike, and some are thin and others 
stout, modern ingenuity has hit 
upon an invention by which what- 
ever is defective may be supplied. 
We have been assured that, in order 
that all may seem to possess a cer- 
tain rotundity of form which, though 
by no means beautiful, is certainly 
suggestive of a condition which was 
never, till now, supposed to have 
any outward merit or attraction, 
but the semblance of which is now 
de rigueur among a certain portion 
of the fashionable world, it has been 
found advisable to invent something 
which shall supply what fashion re- 
quires. A ventre of gutta percha 
is the remedy for these natural de- 
fects, and ladies are persuaded to 
wear it that their dresses, which are 
made sans plies in front, may be duly 
strained over this artificial protu- 
berance. It seems to us almost in- 
credible that any ladies can be found 
who will submit to such an indig- 
nity ; but what will they not sub- 
mit to that they may be in the 
fashion? Some years ago the style 
of ladies’ dresses gave rise to that 
well-known riddle, ‘ Why is a lady 
always in a state of agitation? Be- 
cause she is in a bustle behind and 
a pucker before.’ This arose from 
certain fictitious appearances which 
fashion insisted upon being main- 
tained, and to which ladies sub- 
mitted. So now fictitious appear- 
ances are to be kept up, although 
they are, it is true, of a different 
and more objectionable kind. The 
principle, however, of supplement- 
ing nature is the same in all cases. 

A story is told of an English lady 
who desired to be dressed in the 
height of fashion, and who, there- 
fore, applied to the most eminent 
dressmaker in Paris, who happens 
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to be a man, and whose fiat is irre- 
versible. The lady ordered her 
dress, her measure was taken, and a 
day was fixed for trying iton. She 
repaired at the proper hour to this 
man’s house and tried on her gown. 
The dressmaker lifted up his hands 
with Lurror, exclaiming, at the same 
time, ‘ Mais, madame, vous n’avez 
pas de ventre!’ ‘What? inquired 
the astonished lady. She could not 
believe her ears. But it was fully 
explained to her that no gown 
would fit unless this want were 
supplied. The lady had never been 
aware till then of such a want. 
She had always been satisfied with 
the supply which nature had given 
her, and could not imagine any 
necessity for the intervention of art. 
But the dressmaker was inexorable. 
‘ If faut absolument,’ was his cease- 
less reply to her protests; and when 
he called to one of the attendants, 
* Apportez-moi le ventre de Madame 
la Princesse de —— et de Madame 
la Marquise de ——,’ she was over- 
whelmed and silenced. She sub- 


mitted. The contrivance was fixed™ 


on, the dress was strained over it, 
and she walked forth a plump and 
comely dame, and the rotundity of 


her form almost put her to shame. 
It was then that she had to sit down, 
stand up, walk here and there be- 
fore the dressmaker’s critical eye, 
that he might detect any flaw there 
happened to be in the costume 
which he had prepared for her. So 
the story runs. Se non e vero e ben 
trovato. 

i It is also farther asserted that as 
éverything, even modesty itself, is 
to be sacrificed to dress, and that as 
the sole object in life is the set and 
fashion of a gown, art has other in- 
ventions to supply other defects. 
There are the seins-palpitants and 
the ears, all made of gutta-percha. 
It seems incredible; but we again 
repeat that there is no humiliation 
to which some people will not sub- 
mit that they may be of that exclu- 
sive number who call themselves 
the ‘ fashionable world.’ Imagine a 
woman of any modesty 
Sating to beg indignities, con- 
senti go forth as an impostor ; 
her form rounded by art; pen wo 
heaving, not with emotion; her 
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delicate ear, pink like a shell, and 
of exquisite form, purchased in the 
Boulevard. What an impostor! 
Who knows but what she may be 
painted too? for it is said that cos- 
metics are in favour by which false 
tints are given to the skin and to 
the hair. Not long since it was the 
fashion to dye the hair red and 
gold, and make the skin white with 
paint, the cheeks pink with rouge, 
and the eyelids stained; but now 
this capricious goddess, whom fine 
ladies worship with such devotion, 
prefers dark hair and olive com- 

lexions, and the rage is now for 

rown washes as it used to be for 
white. The blue-black hair and 
dark skin of the gipsy have become 
the envy of the ladies of fashion, 
and they hope, by means of washes 
and dyes, to make themselves ‘ beau- 
tifal for ever.’ 

These freaks of fancy make us 
burn with shame for our country- 
women. They savour too much of 
the demi-monde, and are suggestive 
of all that is coarse and sensual, and 
of those enticements and tricks 
which ought to be unknown amongst 
gentlewomen. A predilection for 
these false lights on the part of ladies 
of fashion, and their submissive sub- 
servience to their dressmakers, has 
introduced a habit of low dressing 
which ought to be protested against 
by all who have wives and children. 
It has become quite a habit with 
even young girls to have their 
gowns cut so low that they posi- 
tively offend against decency. We 
know an instance in which a young 
lady walked into a room where 
every one was ready to exclaim that 
she had forgotten to put on the 
body oi her dress. There was 
scarcely any to be observed, and 
the sleeve was nothing but an arm- 
let, having long left the shoulder, if 
it was ever intended for it. The 
exhibition was more startling than 
pleasant. It is, however, very much 
the fashion for all ladies to wear 
their dresses too low—to be too 
decolletée, a8 the French term it. 
An anecdote is told of one of our 
wits, who, it was said, was going to 
marry @ lady of some note, but with 
whom he had but a very slight ac- 
quaintance. One of his friends in- 
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quired of him whether it was true, 
and offered his congratulations. The 
wit replied that it was not true, but 
added, with a double entendre in his 
words, ‘that he had seen more of 
her than he had of any other wo- 
man.’ Her dress did not conceal, 
but displayed her charms. 

Modesty is the greatest ornament 
@ woman can have, and the demo- 
ralizing effect of the present style of 
dress is that it destroys that mo- 
desty. We have heard it said by 
some women, in excuse for them- 
selves, that they dress in this objec- 
tionable manner in order to please 
their husbands. It sounds in- 
credible; and if it be so, we can 
only say that husbands richly deserve 
whatever retribution may be in 
store for them if they are so ready 
to expose the persons of their wives 
to the public gaze. Men are very 
apt to be hard upon women who 
err, to pass severe judgments upon 
them, and to allow them no locus 
penitentie, But if they are so foolish 
as to encourage them in immodest 
dressing, they should be the last 
persens to quarrel with them for 
following out their precepts to their 
natural conclusion. 

If we were called upon to say 
what is the distinctive character- 
istic of the age in which we live, we 
should be inclined to designate it as 
an age of shams, Unreality creeps 
into everything. The gravest mat- 
ters are tainted with it. Even in 
religion, where unrealities should 
find no place, there is contention 
about externals which are devoid of 
any real meaning. Bishops and 
clergy contend for pastoral staffs 
and vestments when they no longer 
have the things they symbolize. 
Language is made to conceal the 
truth, and exaggeration distorts it. 
Professions of friendship are hollow, 
and treachery undermines the closest 
ties. In the political world we hear 
it for ever stated that parties are 
betrayed by their chiefs, and that 
principle is ata discount. And in 
the smaller details of life we find 
that, instead of the instincts of na- 
ture rebelling against anything that 
is unreal, there is an appetite for it; 
that shams are in favour, and that 
every one is attracted by them 
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rather than otherwise. 


ter now ow us — — 
— ie Case. se hair, false 
colour, stomachs, false ears, 
are used without compunction where 
they are considered to be needed. 
The consequence is that woman has 
become an imposture, and men have 
learned to fear that what they most 
admire may be but a successful art. 
Old women have long since done all 
in their power to repair the ravages 
of time. Wigs and fronts, teeth, 
paint and rouge, have always been 
made use of by those who know not 
how to grow old. But they have 
not been able to deceive the world, 
which takes them at their real 
value, and can see behind the screen 
of unrealities to which they have fled 
for refuge from the print of years. 
We cannot resist quoting a passage 
from a well-known writer on this 
subject, in which she has described 
the appearance of an old woman 
who is not ashamed of, and has no 
wish to hide her age. ‘See the 
plaited border, or the full ruche of 
the cap, white as snow, circling 
close round the face, as if jealous to 
preserve the oval that age has lost; 
the hair peeping from beneath, finer 
and more silken than ever, but 
white as that border, or grey as the 
shadow thrown by it; the com- 
lexion withered and faded, yet, 

ing relieved, as nature has a 

inted it to be, by the still more 
aded tints of the hair, in a certain 
degree delicate and fresh; the eyes 
with most of their former fire ex- 
tinguished, still surrounded only 
with the chastened hues of age, 
brighter than anything else in the 
face; the face itself, lined with deep 
wrinkles, but not one that the 
Veore= d would spare; the full hand- 
erchief, or rich bustling laces scru- 


In the mat- 
d this to be 


pulously covering neck and throat 
reminding us that the modesty of 
her youth has survived, though not 
its charms; some deep sober shawl 


or scarf, which the French rightly 
call le drapeau de vieille femme, care- 
fully concealing the outline of the 
figure, though not its general femi- 
nine proportions—all brillant con- 
trasts, as all violent passions, ban- 
ished from the picture, and replaced 
by a harmony which is worth them 
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all.’ The same writer, who has so 
admirably depicted an old woman 
whom every one must venerate and 
love, goes on to speak of the moral 
influence that such an one must 
have over the society in which she 
lives. Having gone through all the 
‘ progressive periods of life,’ having 
passed through its sunshine and its 
shade, she ‘now casts them all 
aside,’ and asserts her claim to our 
respect in the simple fact of her age. 
She knows that ‘to all who have 
eyes to see and hearts to feel her 
silver locks are more precious than 
the most golden tresses money could 
purchase—her pale cheek more in- 
teresting than the finest bloom art 
could simulate—her modest cover- 
ings more attractive than the most 
wonderfully preserved remains of 
beauty she could exhibit—her whole 
venerable aspect of age more lovely 
than the very best imitation of 
youth she could possibly get up ; 
who not only makes old age respect- 
able and honourable, but even en- 
viable, in the eyes of those who are 


still toiling in the heat and burden- 


of the day.’ In quoting this pas- 
sage almost at length, we render, 
en passant, the best tribute we could 
pay to the right feeling and eloquent 
description of one who has written 
so truthfully and well on the art of 
dress. We wish, with ali our hearts, 
that her words would sink deep into 
the minds of the young and old of 
our time. The old would teach a 
lesson tothe young which they have 
great need to learn, and the young 
would know that the unspeakable 
charm of the picture which has been 
so admirably drawn lies in the fact 
that not even in the palmiest days 
of her youth and admiration did this 
old lady ever lay aside, or even 
lightly tamper with that modesty 
and refinement which are in every 
sense the crowning graces of wo- 
manhood. 

How different must be the influ- 
ence of that meretricious style of 
dress of which the distinctive fea- 
ture is unreality and imposture, and 
its chief merit successful simulation ! 
How truly does the ‘Saturday’ say 
that it has a demoralizing effect! 
How can it be otherwise when wo- 
men consent to indignities and toa 
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system of imposture that they may, 
as they are assured and hope will 
be the case, make themselves more 
captivating ? Noone disfigures her- 
self for the purpose of disfiguration. 
No one adopts a costume because it 
is ugly and may take away from her 
charms. However unbecoming a 
fashion may be, it is adopted not with 
any idea that it is so, but under the 
impression that it is quite the re- 
verse. Dyes and cosmetics are used 
to heighten beauty or to conceal de- 
fects; and for the same purpose 
these novel contrivances have been 
brought into fashion. It is remark- 
able that while the crinoline was 
introduced to conceal a fact, so these 
more recent novelties make all who 
adopt them appear to be in the very 
condition which the crinoline was 
intended to conceal. 

It is intelligible that elderly 
women, who are conscious of the 
ravages of time, who know that they 
are no longer young, and that the 
bloom of youth has left their cheeks, 
upon which the lapse of years has 
stamped its indelible traces, should 
do all in their power to simulate 
that which they have outlived, espe- 
cially when they consider what are 
called ‘ the claims of society’ to be 
of parmount importance, and care 
only for the world and its charms, 
and live only for society. But it is 
incredible that the young, who have 
sustained no loss, who have no 
ground of complaint against the 
cruel iron grasp of time, should have 
recourse to expedients which are 
utterly inconsistent with their early 
years. .The roundness of form, the 
graceful curves, the soft tints, which 
belong to youth are theirs in all 
their fulness. They have no need 
to use false lights, because they have 
no defects to conceal. Why, then, 
should they adopt a fashion which, 
however much it may assist their 
elders, cannot be of any service to 
them? What man in his senses 
would sutfer himself to be attracted 
by a painted doll? If the object 
of dress is to clothe without dis- 
figuring the form, and if i 
is the desideratum of all young 
ladies, it is, to say the least, unwise 
in them to mar their prospects by 
the adoption of a lashion which, 
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however prevalent it may be, is not 
only unsuited to youth, but is sug- 
gestive of the tricks of the demi- 
monde, who have no scruple about 
hanging out false lights to entrap 
the unwary. We remember an in- 
stance of a young lady of consider- 
able personal attractions, whose only 
fault had been a certain pallor, 
which, after all, though peculiar, 
was not actually unbecoming, but 
which had recently a 
She asked a friend upon whom she 
was calling to lend her a veil, which, 
when she returned it, was all co- 
vered with rouge and paint. It had 
been noticed that she had of late a 
beautiful bloom upon her cheeks, 
which had taken the place of her 
former pallor, and it was hoped, by 
those fo were kindly disposed to- 
wards her, that the change was 
owing to renovated health rather 
than to art; but it turned out she 
was amass of paint and rouge. Eye- 
brows and eyelids were darkened ; 
paint and rouge were liberally used ; 
und she had become nathing better 
than a painted doll. Her skin and 
complexion soon resented this treat- 
ment, and became so injured by the 
constant use of cosmetics, that it 
was no longer a matter of option, but 
became a necessity to her to use 
fictitious and meretricious arts. Her 
fixed brilliant colouring, dark eye- 
brows, and glittering eyes became 
actually repulsive. 

Some persons who carefully watch 
over the education of young girls, 
resolutely set their faces against 
that wide field of literature which 
comes under the designation of 
novels. We have no intention of 
discussing the wisdom of a whole- 
sale objection to a kind of reading 
which undoubtedly has its advan- 
tages, because it is a large question, 
and thore are certainly many books 
which come under this class which 
are decidedly objectionable, and 
which would lay open to the youth- 
ful mind a state of things of which 
the less they know the better. But 
it is a remarkable fact that they 
who are so watchful and tenacious 
upon this point are quite indifferent 
upon a matter which is at ieast 
equally injurious. When a young 
girl ‘comes out’ into society, the 
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utmost care and consideration are 
paid to her appearance, avowedly for 
a particular object—that she may 
attract young men. In order to ac- 
complish this—to insure admira- 
tion, which the chaperons designate 
‘her success’"—no tricks are con- 
sidered to be out of place. If she 
is pale, and it is unbecoming, re- 
course is had to the rouge-pot, which 
is judiciously used by the experi- 
enced hand of an anxious chaperon. 
If she is thin and spare, and her 
figure is not fully developed, the 
dressmaker is instructed to supply 
what nature has omitted, poe y 
dint ot pads to impart a roundness 
which does not exist. If she is the 
reverse, then the budding charms 
are to be exhibited, and low dress- 
ing is adopted. In short, the one 
idea is to make the most of a young 
girl’s ‘ points, and to hide her de- 
fects. She is introduced into society 
very much as horses are taken to 
fairs for sale. Her ‘ points,’ her 


‘ paces,’ are carefully studied before- 
hand, and the chaperon takes the 
place and performs the part of the 
sal 


esman. Her danghter’s establish- 
ment in the world is the one all- 
absorbing idea, and men are valued 
according to their rent-roll. As 
dress is the means by which favour- 
able impressions are first made, it 
plays a very prominent part in the 
game, and al! the tricks and entice- 
ments of which dress is capable are 
adopted without any hesitation. We 
do not, of course, refer to those per- 
fectly innocent embellishments which 
relate to the preference of one dress 
for another, or for one style for an- 
other. These are most legitimate and 
innocent. We refer to those impos- 
tures in dress by which thingsseem to 
be which are not, and the adoption of 
which is in itself a great indignity to 
the whole race of wo i No 
one is bound to dress herself unbe- 
comingly; but, on the contrary, is 
more than justified in making the 
best use of nature’s gifts. Our pro- 
test is inst the introduction of 
novelties by which women are taught 
to impose upon the world, which 
cannot fail to have a demoralizing 
influence over them, and which de- 
secrate that modesty which is the 
best jewel a woman can wear, 











